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NEWS OF 


[ is too soon yet to say that the prayers of the nation for 

the King have been answered. The warning that anxiety 

must remain for some days holds still. Not for a 

week or ten days more will it be possible for the 
doctors to declare that the danger is past, though if before 
then the Princess and the Duke have left for Canada the nation 
will, with deep thankfulness, draw its own conclusions about the 
probabilities. It is at times like these that the mystique of king- 
ship, which few foreigners can understand and which often 
perplexes Englishmen themselves, is at its strongest. There is 
a certain divinity doth hedge a king, but it does not mean, for the 
great part of the nation, any acceptance of the divine right of 
kings ; a sovereign who betrayed the high traditions of his high 
office might end sovereignty in this country. The King is a man 
like other men ; the surgeon’s knife can spare him no more than 
them ; but in his person he represents something—all the long 
history of the British people—as no other man in the kingdom 
does or could. He is part of his people, in a sense almost part 
of every family in it. Nothing else could explain the depth of 
anxiety and grief the news of the peril to the King’s life caused. 
A weight has rested on every spirit. One concern has taken 
Possession of every mind. It may have been a certain morbid 
curiosity that took some part of the crowds to Buckingham 
Palace day after day this week, but essentially it was a vague 
but very real desire to give anxiety and sympathy expression. 
Everyone cares. Everyone wants to find a way to show how 
much. And when the Queen tells the party leaders how the 
expressions of sympathy have helped her and the Princesses she 
is certainly using no mere conventional words 
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Crisis in Abadan 


Unless the Persian threat to expel the remaining British tech- 
nicians in Abadan is modified within the next few days it will 
either have to be complied with or resisted by force. The 
grounds on which forcible resistance could be justified are 


clear fo expel the technicians would be to flout the recom- 
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mendations of the Court of International Justice, by which Persia 
is bound just as much as is this country, whatever she may main- 
tain to the contrary ; the British technicians are in Abadan to 
carry out the terms of the 1933 oil concession agreement, which, 
in our eyes, is still a binding international document. We have, 
moreover, on more than one occasion warned the Persians that 
we should use force to protect British lives, and British lives 
would undoubtedly be in danger if the Persian police and army 
tried a violent ejection. There is thus a good case for landing 
troops in Abadan to prevent the eviction from taking place. On 
the other hand, if force is used its precise intention must be 
made clear in advance. If the main object of the British Govern- 
ment is to avoid endangering British lives, then the best course 
is obviously to withdraw the technicians at once. If troops ars 
meant to guard the valuable installations at Abadan against 
pilfering and sabotage, they should have been introduced there 
two or three months ago. So presumably force is contemplated 
only to underline a principle ; the principle that international 
agreements cannot be broken with impunity. Whether the 
importance of the principle outweighs the risks involved in a use 
of force is a judgement that the Cabinet will have to make. It 
will have to take into consideration the views of the American 
Government, which has all through the dispute co-operated most 
helpfully. There is not so much reason to fear Russia’s invoca- 
tion of the 1921 Russo-Persian treaty, which in any case only 
allows Russian entry into Persian territory if Persia is made a 
hostile base. Indirect Russian intervention is a greater danger 
than direct. The most serious consideration is the effect on 
British prestige throughout the East of what would look like 
tame capitulation to the lawless demands of a small and ill- 
governed State. It is not finally decisive, but it is a factor 
of the first importance. 


Cold Wind from Ottawa 


The news that Mr. Gaitskell gave on Tuesday of the state of 
the British dollar balance and of the possibility, which was 
discussed at the Ottawa Conference, of an increase in the scals 
of rearmament for the N.A.T.O. countries was depressing 
enough. But even more depressing was his statement that, short 
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of putting the economies of the group jointly and severally on 
a war footing, he did not know the answer. He did something 
10 temper the wind by pointing out that the third quarter of 
the year is always a difficult one for the United Kingdom in 
the field of international payments, but the fact remains that 
stability and safety in the United Kingdom balance cannot be 
guaranteed, and in the case of the gold and dollar drain from 
the sterling area the situation could very quickly become 
desperate. As to the point that the final decision on the scale 
of the military effort is “ for Governments as a whole,” it is of 
no comfort whatever, for if the present effort in Europe does 
not guarantee reasonable safety against attack Governments are 
not left with a real alternative. The fact that, in an international 
war economy, a still larger American contribution might be 
needed does not help much either, for the Americans have been 
rendered extraordinarily cautious on that point by the cuts which 
Congress has already made in the Aid Bill and the long shadow 
which next year’s Presidential election casts before. We are 
now beginning to see how important are the issues which must 
be posed within the complex organisation of N.A.T.O. They 
are practically certain to have a. marked effect on the British 
standard of living, even if a substantial increase in home produc- 
tion turns out to be possible. If the cut must come, it is to be 
hoped that all concerned will remember that the need 
arose out of an international danger for which no British 
party was responsible, but which all parties alike have the 
duty of meeting. 


Anxieties at Bonn 


The situation in Western Germany is difficult, and might easily 
become disturbing. For that there are three reasons. The pro- 
posal of the East German Prime Minister, Herr Grotewohl, for 
completely free elections for the whole of Germany is proving 
more attractive than previous offers, holding out, as it does, the 
hope of that national unity which every German earnestly desires. 
Negotiations between the West German Government and the 
Allied High Commissioners over the terms of a “ peace con- 
tract” must give rise to some hard, and possibly acrimonious, 
bargaining. And steps to organise ex-soldiers in different parts 
of West Germany, under the leadership of slightly ambiguous ex- 
generals (the revival of the Stahlhelm, in particular), suggest the 
possibility of the emergence of a semi-political force unendowed 
with any political sagacity. The timing of the Grotewohl move 
leaves no room for any doubt as to what its purpose is. Just 
when the decisions of the three Allied Foreign Ministers opened 
the door to Western Germany's complete integration, political 
and military, in Western Europe, the Eastern German rump 
attempts a counter-move which aims, by the bait of possible 
German unity, at preventing Western Germany from making any 
contribution to a European army. Dr. Adenauer himself dis- 
misses the Grotewohl offer out of hand, but there is no doubt 
that it is making its appeal to a large number of perfectly reason- 
able West Germans. The German Chancellor deserves all the 
confidence the Allied Powers have so far reposed in him, and the 
necessity of doing nothing to weaken his position—as by insist- 
jng on points of no real substance—should be always present to 
the minds of the Allied negotiators in the peace contract negotia- 
tions. An amicable and a relatively expeditious agreement in 
this field would leave the Bonn Government in a strong position 
for dealing with internal problems. 


Three to Make Peace 


The combination of Oriental touchiness with Communist 
rigidity continues to bedevil the prospects .of a truce in Korea, 
where early this week the Chinese delegate walked out in a huff 
from a meeting held to discuss procedure for reopening the 
Kacsong negotiations. The seemingly pointless sparring over 
obscure and unimportant points of protocol has gone on so long 
as 10 give grounds for a theory that the white flag is really being 
used by the Communists as a red herring—that, in other words, 
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they do not really want a truce but hope to derive some advan. 
tage from keeping the possibility of negotiations in view like a 
sort of ignis fatuus. It is not easy to see in what the rewards 
of such a stratagem might be supposed to lie, and the true 
explanation of what looks like childish behaviour is almost cer. 
tainly to be found in considerations of “face.” It is apt to be 
forgotten that there are three, not two, parties involved in the 
negotiations, and that the fraternal relations between the Chinese 
and the North Koreans are themselves balanced on the razor- 
edge of national prestige. The representative of one army cannot 
afford to be one whit more accommodating or more reasonable 
than his colleague ; and it may be suspected that many of the 
repeated breakdowns have been due to factors stemming from 
this circumstance. General Ridgway’s new proposal to reopen 
_the talks on a new site, and then proceed at once to the demarca- 
tion of a demilitarised zone, must be taken as his last word. If 
nothing comes of this the fighting will go on unchecked. 


Victoria Falls Deadlock 


The Victoria Falls conference on Central African confedera- 
tion has not been a success in the sense of registering any visible 
progress towards a goal desired on the whole by most of the 
white population of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land but desired by few, if any, of the black population. But 
it would be a mistake to write it off as a total failure. It was 
never intended that any final decisions should be taken at 
Victoria Falls, and it may still be hoped that the conversations 
that have taken place there may, as they are discussed in retro- 
spect in African circles, remove some at least of the doubts and 
suspicions which fill the African mind. Certainly much further 
education in the meaning of federation, and the practical effects 
of the adoption of the particular scheme of federation before the 
Victoria Falls conference, is needed, and the nine months for 
which the conference is adjourned will be by no means too long 
for that. It is probably true that His Majesty’s Government, in 
deprecating the exercise of any influence one way or the other 
between the publication of the federation scheme and the meeting 
of the conference sacrificed the opportunity of explaining the 
scheme carefully and objectively to Africans to whom federation 
was no more than a meaningless word. Be that as it may, it is 
clear that the native populations of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland at present feel much safer in the hands of Whitehall 
than of some new federal body whose constitution—particularly 
the safeguards embodied in it—they do not begin to understand. 
Meanwhile, it is something that the British Government has 
declared for federation, and that all parties concerned have cate- 
gorically rejected the idea of amalgamation. 


Mr. Menzies’ Referendum 


The result of the Australian referendum on an amendment to 
the Constitution which would make the enforced dissolution of 
the Communist Party possible leaves the Communists secure for 
some time to come, for it is hard to see what further steps the 
Government can take now. To succeed, the Government needed a 
majority of individual voters and the support of four out of the 
six States involved. It has secured neither, so its proposal lapses. 
On the relation between the dissolution of a political party and 
the freedom of the subject there is room for two opinions. It 
does not necessarily follow that because Communists have full 
freedom to speak, write, vote and sit in Parliament in Great 
Britain the same latitude should be permitted them in Australia, 
where Communism is a more serious menace. But the Austra- 
lian Government aimed at something more than the dissolution 
of a party, and it seems clear that many convinced antl 
Communists thought Mr. Menzies was going too far. In addi- 
tion, various motives unconnected with Communism inspired 
many voters to cast their ballots against the Government. The 
result of it all is that the prestige of the Government is heavily 
damaged, and doubts as to the value of a referendum as 4 
constitutional instrument are reinforced. 
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TORIES AND UNIONS 


ROM the public calm and private bustle in which the 

parties are writing their election manifestoes one unmis- 

takable fact has emerged. The Tories intend to place great 
emphasis on the basic question of production and to present the 
electorate with their own answer. It is already clear that they 
have got beyond the stage of general exhortation and done some 
work on the much more difficult—and much more interesting— 
task of analysing the problem and setting out the successive 
stages for its solution. Some preliminary rumblings in the Tory 
Press, the broadcast by Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe last week, and 
the pamphlet, A New Approach, issued by six Tory M.P.s this 
week have already done a great deal to offset the gratuitous 
advice of Lord Beaverbrook to the Tories to go to the country 
with no programme whatever. All these statements recognise 
the basic and utterly simple fact that the foundation for any 
realistic and successful economic policy must be a large and 
increasing output of goods. All of them have so far managed 
to steer clear of the danger of unimaginative exhortation which 
has turned the Government announcements of the “ production 
drives” of the past six years into a weariness of the flesh. 
Whether this can be kept up throughout the election campaign, 
whether sufficient thinking has been done to enable Tory spokes- 
men to develop their arguments in the direction of practical 
action rather than to let them degenerate into empty slogans 
remains to be seen. The atmosphere of a General Election is 
not naturally favourable to close and consecutive thinking, and 
candidates are often even readier than the electors to abandon 
the appeal to practical reason when excitement mounts. But a 
good, calm start counts for something, and it cannot be denied 
that the Tories have made a better beginning by devoting some 
attention to the real problem of production than the Socialists 
have by quarrelling with each other and watching Mr. Bevan 
set the trade union leaders by the ears. 

The trade unions and their leaders occupy the key position. 
Measures to increase production must, of course, be discussed 
with, and settled between, both employers and workers. There 
are problems to be met on both sides. Employers as well as 
workers were deeply bitten before the war by the restrictionist 
bug, and it would be rash to assume that trade associations which 
are more deeply fearful of producing too much than of producing 
too little have gone from our midst. But the Tories would be 
quite right in assuming that they are less likely to meet resistance 
to expansion among managements, who can see the immediate 
prizes of an expanding market, than among the unions and their 
members, who are still more deeply influenced by old fears than 
new hopes. Consequently, they would also be right to take their 
courage in both hands and try once again to convince the unions 
that material wealth—the sheer bulk and quality of output—is 
not a harmful thing, particularly when it is equitably distributed. 
Obviously the Tories are at a disadvantage in making any such 
approach. They are suspected, with justification, of being the 
party of the employers, and when they point out, also with 
justification, that in the matter of production the interests of 
employers and unions coincide the suspicion does not auto- 
matically disappear. But the fact remains that the argument for 
buoyant production is so strong that it may even overcome class 
prejudice. 

Some trade unionists have taken the first step and gone on 
to a logical conclusion. Trade union members of the production 
teams that have gone to the United States and seen the kind of 
Standard of living that can be achieved by vigorous work and 
inventive skill have come to realise that the ultimate consequence 
of high output can be not unemployment but well-earned leisure. 


But these are still isolated individuals within the trade union 
movement. What is more, many of them are trade union leaders, 
and the assumption that the rank and file can be relied upon 
to follow the lead of the high officials is decidedly old-fashioned. 
Anyone who wants to gain the support of the unions nowadays 
must employ a technique much more subtle and exacting than 
the mere singling out of the occasional enlightened leader and 
holding him up as an example. Such methods are only 
too likely to determine his followers to tear him down. The 
Tories here might even learn something from Mr. Bevan, who is 
unlikely to be unduly perturbed at the fact that his latest 
pamphlet infuriated certain trade union leaders, for the simple 
reason that he was not appealing to the leaders but playing on 
the grievances and suspicions of their followers. An appeal to 
the common-sense and better instincts of the rank and file is 
an appeal rightly directed. The problem of production is more 
rather than less likely to be solved on the shop floor than at 
Transport House. For the Tories, and for the particular 
purposes of the present election, Transport House is a dead loss. 
The T.U.C., as ever, is the main source of funds for the Labour 
Party campaign. If the Tories are ever to succeed in weakening 
the link between the trade unions and the Labour Party they 
must put in a tremendous amount of hard work at a low level 
and accept the fact that the process is going to take a long time. 
Stamina and technique are going to be far more important than 
election-time enthusiasm and an occasional contact near the top. 

But that is no reason for delaying the beginning. In fact, it 
seems likely that a beginning in the Tory approach to the unions 
was made some time ago and the present election campaign may 
see its first results. If it does, well and good. The almost 
instinctive desire for a change which seems likely to work for the 
Tories and against the Socialists in the coming election cannot 
and should not be left to do all the work. The Tories will not 
fully deserve a majority if they are content merely to ride oa 
the pendulum. They must earn their votes by an appeal to 
reason as well as to instinct. The fact that Socialist arguments 
about the proper way to run industry contain a large element 
of sheer nonsense and have failed badly when put to the test 
in the nationalised industries is a free gift to the Tories. But 
they must supplement it with a statement of their own policy 
which is positive and convincing. They have every chance. 
Many of their leaders and prominent members have obviously 
been doing some hard thinking on the subject. Sir David 
Maxwell-Fyfe, who has taken an important part in the new 
approach to the trade unions, is one. Mr. David Eccles is 
another. Mr. Ralph Assheton, in a speech at Blackburn on 
September 19th, even pointed several stages ahead by saying 
that, when controls had been reduced and industry given room 
to expand, competition would have its proper effect and reduce 
the level of prices. That really does look like the right road. 
There is no point in concealing the fact that it may be a long 
one. But one mistake that the Tories can probably be relied 
upon not to make is that of pretending that the millennium is 
just around the corner. There is an Augean stable to be dealt 
with first. Mr. Churchill faintly echoed one of his greatest 
historic speeches in saying last week that “ The road will be 
hard and uphill.” The process outlined by Mr. Assheton is a 
process that must necessarily take time. The task of winning 
the confidence of trade unionists will probably take even longer. 

Stamina is an obvious requirement if the Tories are to develop 
their industrial policy on sound lines and secure sufficiently 
widespread support for it. They will have less opportunity, and 
less need, to rely on it during the election campaign thaa ia the 
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months that follow—if they get in. For the next crucial four 
weeks it is technique rather than stamina that matters most. 
All the evidence so far indicates that in industrial matters the 
Tories have decided rightly about the goal. It is not so certain 
that they have made a sufficiently careful calculation of the 
right way to reach it. It is right to approach the trade unions. 
But it is wrong—indeed foolish—to flatter them and to pretend 
that agreement with them exists already. Only the most hard- 
headed arguments about common interest and purpose will be 
Jikely to gain the unions’ assent, and they are most unlikely to 
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gain it quickly. Reasonable voters, and particularly those in 
the middle, will be watching the development of the Tory cam- 
paign very narrowly. They will not be perturbed if the first 
approach to the unions is rebuffed. Indeed, that is almost certain 
to happen. Whatever the unions may think in private, they are 
most unlikely to change their course in public just before a 
General Election. But if the Tories cling to the solid rock of the 
argument for higher production and never loose their hold on it 
either before or after the election they can gain many votes jn 
the Centre and perhaps even win a few from the Left. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ing to the utmost, as it does, the anxiety of the Queen and 

the Princesses and Queen Mary, the nation can still, I hope, 
spare a thought for the doctors who are bearing so heavy a weight 
of responsibility. How heavy the layman does not know, for 
there has been no information yet to indicate how critical were 
the decisions it was necessary to take. There have been cases of 
grave strain thrown on the nervous systems of doctors concerned 
with serious illness in the Royal Family in the past. On the other 
hand, the King’s medical advisers have much to fortify them. It 
is the high claim of the profession that all the skill and devotion 
it commands are at the service of the poorest inmate of a general 
ward no less than of a sovereign in his palace. In attendance on 
the King they need do no more, and can do no more, than they 
would for any patient. But that is not quite all the truth. Every 
major operation involves risk, and there must inevitably be more 
hesitation in incurring it when the life of a monarch is in question 
than when one of his fifty million subjects in this country is con- 
cerned—though that is, in fact, countered, or complicated, by 
the fact that to refrain from operating may involve a still greater 
risk. There are decisions most of us would dread to have to 
make, and we shall not forget the men who cannot evade decision. 

* ® + a: 

All the probabilities are that the Speech from the Throne at 
the opening of the new Parliament will be read by the Lord 
Chancellor. But who will the Lord Chancellor be? Quite 
possibly, of course, Lord Jowitt, as at present. But the odds 
are at least even, perhaps a little better than even, that he will 
be a member of another party. If so, the natural appointment 
would be Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. As an ex-Attorney-General 
he is first in the normal order of succession, and though the loss 
to the Front Bench in the Commons through his elevation would 
be considerable, it is hard to suppose that the Woolsack would 
not be at his disposal if he desired it. Very few men have 
declined so distinguished a position. The only reason to think 
that Sir David might is his deep interest in labour questions. But 
between the Ministry of Labour and the Lord Chancellorship 
I do not really see him choosing the former. 

. . * * 


Mr. Dennis S. Larter, F.R.G.S., M.N.A.H.T., is appealing for 
The School Fund. Let me tell you all I can. The idea is to 
raise £7,000 to help a schoolmaster to secure adequate premises 
for his school which was closed down in March owing to its 
former premises (locality not indicated) being unsuitable. The 
future building “is situated in the County of Kent ”—just that. 
One of the school’s main subjects “will be geography and 
general discussions of the world.” There is, indeed, a geo- 
graphical touch about the whole thing, for the appellant writes 
— “c/o 359, Straight Road, Colchester,” on behalf of a school 
o be transferred to Kent from a locality unstated, and has a 
banking account in Huntingdon. As is well known, the right to 
use the letters F.R.G.S. is acquired by the payment of a modest 
annual subscription; membership of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Teachers is, I believe, on the same basis. Now a 
int of some delicacy. “ This appeal is absolutely private and 
ghould be treated as such ”—and a little later: “ P.S.—Kind'y 


Omit is fortunately not exhausted by exercise. Shar- 





return circular—required for future use.” But the recipient of 

this particular copy sent it to me instead. Very wrong. 
7 * 7 a 

Television imparts into a General Election new, interesting 
and attractive considerations. Leading politicians, it seems, may 
not only be heard by millions, but seen by rather fewer millions, 
That involves what may be the quite momentous decision as to 
who is most fit to be seen. After all, “I like his face so much” 
is as good a reason for a vote as some reasons which do sway 
votes. For the Conservatives the first choice is outside all ques- 
tion—and none of Mr. Eden’s colleagues, I am sure, would 
grudge him his primacy. On the other side the problem is by 
no means so simple. On the whole, particularly now that their 
possessor is of Cabinet rank, I would put my money on Mr. 
Stokes’s festive features, so well calculated to counteract the 
prospect of a sombre winter. 

* * * . 

. Low is striking out a new line. He is to publish a strip 
cartoon (daily, I think) in the Daily Herald. The experiment 
will be watched with hope and interest by his friends and 
admirers, who have been genuinely distressed by his almost total 
eclipse since he left the Evening Standard. It is an odd thing. 
Low’s convictions are identical with the Daily Herald's, if not 
more so (so to speak), but he is evidently stimulated by an alien 
atmosphere, and the pungency with which his pencil constantly 
challenged the fundamental tenets of his employer, Lord Beaver- 
brook, was one of the many factors which made Low in the 
Evening Standard (and in the next morning’s Manchester 
Guardian) a necessity to every educated man. Perhaps the Daily 
Herald is too easy. Perhaps in each case his work reflects the per- 
sonality of the controllers of his paper—in this case good, sound 
trade unionists. Anyhow, Low is now starting something new, 
and everyone to whom he has been priceless in the past will wish 
him luck. 

* * * - 

Mr. Cox’s party, to which I referred in prospect a fortnight 
ago, was a great success. Mr. Cox, established in a far corner 
of the London Library’s reading-room, held regal court 
while his: admirers queued to pay him tribute—people like 
Lord Moran and Miss Rose Macaulay, Mr. Ivor Brown and the 
anonymous author of the most admirable article devoted to 
Mr. Cox in Saturday’s Times ; there may have been others still 
more eminent, but they would have been beyond my ken. Seated, 
as befits one who is almost a literary monarch (and incidentally 
a good deal over 80), Mr. Cox talked of the good old days when 
he joined the literary staff in 1882, when Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Houghton and Lord Curzon and the like came dropping in any 
day. Incidentally, Mr. Cox became a problem to the Library 
committee when it decided to fix the retiring age at 65. An 
ingenious solution was devised. Mr. Cox is réetired on a pensioa 
equal to his salary—and goes on indefinitely as before. 

. . * * 

“ Liberals will fight the General Election on a narrow front. 
. . . This will mean, nevertheless, a widespread fight.”"—News 
Chronicle. . 


Quite. JANUS. 
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The Uncrowned King 
By WILSON HARRIS 


HE reign of King Edward VIII is unique in English 

history. It is not quite the briefest, for Edward V was on 

the throne for no more than ten weeks as a boy of 
twelve, incapable of exercising the functions of kingship. The 
reign of James II ended in abdication, but it had lasted nearer 
four years than three. Never before has there been an ex-king, 
living the inconspicuous life of an ordinary citizen, able, as the 
Duke of Windsor has done,* to write objectively and in admir- 
able temper, of a Prince’s childhood and the life of his family, 
and of his long preparation for the high office he was destined, 
in the shaping of events, to relinquish so soon. 

About the closing chapters of this book it will, unhappily, be 
necessary to say something later. For all the Duke has written 
about the royal circle in the midst of which he grew to manhood 
there can be nothing but praise. No such picture exists anywhere 
of any English King and Queen and their children in the privacy 
of a daily life which, when affairs of State could be put aside, 
differed little from the normal round of any cultured English 
household. But the Duke’s story begins long before his father 
became King. He was born seven years before Queen Victoria’s 
death, and saw much of his grandfather, Edward VII, whom he 
resembled in many ways more than he did his father, and who 
perhaps understood him better. It is not without significance 
that both Edward VII and George V were happier among 
the relative simplicities of Sandringham than in the more austere 
and formal surroundings of Buckingham Palace and Windsor ; 
the style “ Squire of Sandringham,” which forms the title of one 
of the Duke’s chapters, would apply equally to either sovereign. 
It was at Sandringham that the children—David (the Duke him- 
self), Bertie, Mary, Harry and George, as they appear agreeably 
in these pages—began to grow up. It was there that David and 
Bertie were moulded mentally by their tutor, Mr. Hansell, and 
before that by an Alsatian lady, Mile. Bricka, from whom they 
imbibed French and German, and there that in the evenings they 
would sing folk-songs with their mother from the Scottish 
Students’ Song Book, with a lady-in-waiting at the piano. 

But the Duke, being destined for the Navy, endured hardness 
at Osborne, passed on in due course to Dartmouth and then saw 
the prospect of a naval career dashed when his grandfather died, 
his father succeeded to the throne and he himself was made 
Prince of Wales, with the bleak vista of an heir-apparent’s round 
of ceremonial services stretching away before him. In precisely 
the right temper and with self-commiseration no more than 
lightly stressed, he indicates how frustration became his normal 
experience. His father sent him to Oxford, but no heir to the 
throne can live a normal university life. In 1914 war came, and 
he was passionate to be in it, but he was left at Warley Barracks 
when the Guards went to France. “ What does it matter if I 
am killed ? ” he asked Lord Kitchener, “I have four brothers.” 
But that iron man indicated that while the risk of the Prince of 
Wales being killed might be faced, the risk of the Prince of 
Wales being taken prisoner could not be. He did in the end get 
to France, but practically never to the front line. At twenty-one 
he was groaning, “ Oh! not to be a prince.” : 

At home his brothers married happily and had children, but that 
happiness did not come to him, though “ there had been moments 
of tenderness, even enchantment.” He visited all the Dominions, 
and the United States and India as well, and in all cases 
Strengthened the personal link that binds the Commonwealth 
together. But life as a whole was unsatisfying. There was the 
eternal family round—Sandringham, London, Windsor, 
Balmoral, London, Sandringham. There was his father’s 
repeated injunction—‘“ remember your position and what you 
are”’—which was just what an unsatisfied Prince wanted most 
to forget. Father and son each had his creed, negative and 
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positive. King George V “ disapproved of Soviet Russia, painted 
finger-nails, women who smoked in public, cocktails, frivolous 
hats, American jazz, and the growing habit of going away for 
week-ends.” King Edward VIII concurred only in the first point. 
As for him, “ I believed in private enterprise, a strong Navy, the 
long week-end, a balanced Budget, the gold standard and closer 
relations with the United States.” An instructive comparison. 

The years wore on. Conscientiously the Prince went on laying 
foundatjon-stones and making formal speeches at public dinners. 
After one provincial function the Lord-Lieutenant he was staying 
with exclaimed with relief, “ Thank God, that’s over.” “It may 
be for you,” was the answer ; “it never is for me.” He agreed 
to become President of the British Association in 1926. His 
father, aghast, met the news with, “Good God. You evidently 
don’t seem to realise, my dear boy, what you’ve taken on.” But 
the Prince had implicit faith in his private secretary, now Sir Alan 
Lascelles ; so, in due course, “ I read Tommy Lascelles’s speech, 
and it was a great success.” He visited depressed areas, and was 
deeply moved by what he saw. In 1936 he became King. At 
last he had his chance, or thought so. His ambition was “to 
broaden the base of the monarchy a little more,” to bring it into 
closer touch with the people—an admirable aspiration, though 
there are limits to the innovations available to a constitutional 
King bound at all times to act on the advice of his Ministers. 

But the chance was thrown away. That is mere historical fact, 
not criticism or condemnation. Before King Edward could be 
crowned he had abdicated and left his native land. If he could 
only have been induced to let his story end in the first month of 
1936 instead of in the last—and left Mr. and Mrs. Simpson out. 
Unhappily, and with deplorable unwisdom, he insists on re- 
tracing the old lamentable events of twenty years ago point by 
point, failing completely and most singularly to realise that what 
he presents as an apologia puts his defenders in greater difficul- 
ties than ever. For it is no question of a King’s right to 
marry the woman he loves, or of a King’s views of Anglican 
tenets on divorce. The hard, inescapable fact—the Duke seems 
actually bent on its escaping no one—is that as Prince of Wales 
he resolved to marry another man’s wife, and as King he carried 
the resolve into effect at the cost of his crown. Four passages 
from four consecutive pages of his book are sufficient epitome: 

“TI had gone [in 1931] to Melton Mowbray with my brother 
George for a week-end’s hunting. Mr. and Mrs. Simpson were 
guests in the same house.” 

“The Simpsons had a small but charming flat in Bryanston 
Court, Bryanston Square. . . . Whenever I was in London 
I liked to drop in at Bryanston Court for tea or cocktails.” 

“One day she began to mean more to me in a way that she 
did not perhaps comprehend. My impression is that for a long 
time she remained unaffected by my: interest.” 

“A veto power over my choice of a wife rested with my 
father. And for several reasons, among which the element 
of divorce was not the least, I was convinced that it was unlikely 
that he would give his consent.” 

As things turned out, King George was for various reasons not 
told of the situation before his death, the divorce went forward 
(on the basis of an undefended petition by Mrs. Simpson 
against her husband), and when the Prime Minister appealed 
to King Edward, as he by this time was, to prevail on 
Mrs. Simpson to withdraw her petition even at the eleventh hour, 
the answer was: “ Mr. Baldwin, I have no right to interfere with 
the affairs of an individual. It would be wrong were I to attempt 
to influence Mrs. Simpson just because she happens to be a 
friend of the King’s.” So the friend of the King’s secured her 
decree nisi. 

Let the rest rest—the last hectic days at Fort Belvedere, the 
urgent summons to Lord Beaverbrook (who was in mid-Atlantic, 
outward-bound, on a German liner), Lord Rothermere’s plan for 
a morganatic marriage, Mr. Churchill’s eager tender of political 
and literary support, Sir Duff Cooper’s urgent advice to leave 
things alone till the decree nisi was made absolute and marriage 
for the first time became possible, the interviews with the Prime 
Minister (the contrast between the Duke’s systematic 
denigration Baldwin here and the warm and 
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generous language used by Mr. Baldwin of the King in his 
Abdication speech in the House of Commons is painful), the 
nocturnal departure of Mrs. Simpson for France with Lord 
Brownlow as escort (entered in the boat’s passenger-list, I cannot 
but be interested to note, as Mr. and Mrs. Harris), the code words 
for secret communication (“Max Beaverbrook was Tornado, 
Baldwin was Crutch,” &c.). On such a stage, with such con- 
comitants, did a King-Emperor play his. last part. He had 
wanted to broadcast to the country to put his own case—in effect 
his case against his own Ministers—but the Cabinet vetoed what 
would have been a flatly revolutionary procedure. Among the 
various projects and vacillations of this last act one decision by 
the King stands conspicuously to his credit. Urged to let every- 
thing slide till after his Coronation, King Edward declared that 
he could not go through what was essentially a religious cere- 
mony “ with a lie on my lips "—knowing that he was about, by 
marrying a person whose marriage had been twice dissolved, to 
take a step which ran counter to all the Church’s creed and 
doctrine. 

So the King quitted his throne and his country. “Love,” he 
affirms, “ had triumphed over the exigencies of politics.” His 
farewell broadcast was a justification of the decision he had just 
taken. But it was not that decision that needed to be justified. 
Jt was the decision, taken years earlier, to marry Mr. Simpson’s 
wife. On that there is no necessity to pass judgement here. But 
on the Duke’s resolve to drag every detail of this old unhappy 
affair to light again when it had been well forgotten some judge- 
ment is called for. It must be unreservedly adverse. 


Our Way With Youth 


By LORD ABERDARE* 


FTER the undisputed success of the recent Youth Rally 
in Berlin people are wondering what this country can 
offer its boys and girls which will be as attractive and 

impressive as the organisations in existence in Europe capable 
of sponsoring a rally like that recently held in Berlin. 

The answer is, of course, that there is nothing. In this country, 
because of our national characteristics and ideals, we are con- 
cerned primarily with the development, in relation to society, of 
the individual boy or girl and with clarifying and helping to solve 
their problems. What is the problem which faces young people 
today ? It is surely the same problem that faces us all—how to 
adapt ourselves to a changing scale of values. Many refuse to 
let themselves realise that the problem exists—for, after all, 
changes in this country are slow and gradual compared with the 
coups d'état we have seén across the Channel. This is the back- 
ground of insecurity and change, of uncertain aim and of lack of 
authority against which we have to act our lives. For those who 
are growing up and spending the formative years of their lives 
today, the problem of personal adjustment is infinitely greater. 

In addition, there are two sudden changes in their lives to 
which young people have to adjust themselves-—that of leaving 
school and starting work and, for most boys, that of serving in the 
Forces at eighteen. In 1951 it is more important than ever that 
they be helped to develop fully as individuals ; and yet this age 
above all others discourages self-reliance in work and leisure. 
It is essentially an age of easy, passive pleasures. Conversely, 
too many people consider the Welfare State as a Universal Aunt 
who is paid anonymously and who will provide for the 
necessities and even luxuries of life. In such conditions it is not 
¢asy to show any vivid and direct objective to young people. 
The challenge is to hand, but by its apparent lack of immediacy 
it is hard to show it to youth. It may well be that by now some 
vital and compelling authority should have emerged or been 
sought. And yet as a nation we deliberately fight shy of the 
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reiterated and reimpressed on young minds. If it is, vo 
people become, as it were, drug fiends. They have no knowledge 
of what the drug really is or what its actual effect may be. Each 
further emotional wave becomes yet another shot of dope~ 
pleasant but pernicious. We in Britain abhor reliance on the 
splendid parade, on the slogan or the figurehead, to enable us to 
attract and hold young people. Though such methods may pay 
an immediate and high dividend, we would prefer the interest our 
investment earns to be more secure and lasting, even if not so 
immediately attractive. By their patterns, ideals and approach 
the many organisations for boys and girls in Britain are not the 
least of the reflections of the British mentality in its institutions, 
It is not that we lack pageantry—it is rather that we hate 
emotional flamboyance. 

It is especially hard nowadays to find an easily comprehended 
goal for young people. So much is provided ; so much no longer 
has to be striven for. Many Youth Employment officers can speak 
of the opportunist attitude to Unemployment Benefit adopted 
by a certain proportion of the young people in their areas. Many 
people today would maintain that there has been a decline in 
moral standards proportionate to the rise in community services 
in the country. It is this tendency to become mentally and 
physically a taker rather than a giver that must be resisted by 
each individual as he grows up. A planned society does indeed 
bring rights to each individual member of that society, but more 
important are the obligations which each member must give in 
return, so that the society may exist fully and completely. It is 
their obligations rather than their rights that must be explained 
to, and demanded from, young people today. In Britain we have 
a greater measure of economic security than ever before. What 
we must impress on young people is that adventure and experi- 
ment are not thereby killed, though the desire may be weakened 
and the necessity seem absent. In fact, the necessity is even 
greater than before, if only to prevent stagnation. One of our 
major tasks is to make the young realise that security, while in 
itself desirable, must be used as a starting-point for effort and 
achievement. 

The greatest need of the over-fifteens today is in the broad 
field of education. The trends of present-day secondary education 
must be constantly re-examined, and efforts made to remedy 
deficiencies and omissions. It is fashionable in these days to 
Stress the importance of the acquisition of technical skill and 
knowledge and to insist on their development—but it is also 
dangerous. It is true that in many respects the raising of the 
school-leaving age has meant that the extra year of school-life 
can be spent on a broad syllabus and that the mind can be 
developed, as it were, horizontally as well as vertically. But the 
need to ensure a broader outlook and a wider knowledge is still 
with us. It is a fact that the word “ education ” means nowadays 
something much more than it did a short time ago. It is a sign 
of the times that the Government has interested itself in the 
leisure activities of young people. But, paradoxically, it is the 
special task of the Youth Service which the Government has 
taken under its wing to supplemenf and sustain the results of 
full-time education and to attempt to make good its possible 
omissions. In its task the activities of any individual unit of a 
youth organisation are mere stepping-stones. It is the preserving 
and raising of standards, the clarification of the moral and 
spiritual aspects of life and the refining and safeguarding of 
tradition in the truest sense of the word that are its real task. 

Boys’ clubs in Britain today number fewer than 3,000, 
representing a membership of some 200,000, mostly between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Specifically, they have 
the task of ensuring that their members put into life at 
least as much as they take from it, of developing adaptability, 
of showing their members the problems of the relationship 
between individuals and between the individual and the 
group. A club, after all, is a microcosm, a society in minia- 
ture, and most of the day-to-day problems that must be 
solved in it are equally applicable to the wider community 
of the factory, the town and the country in which its 
members have to live and work. For these ends the club pro- 
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vides a starting-point for its members at which facilities and 
leadership are provided. Yet the club movement, like other 
youth organisations, today finds itself short of both. The per- 
centage of young people who are members of some youth 
organisation is lower than it should be for just this reason. 

An answer to the events in East Berlin is not to be found in 
attempts to rival the emotional appeal and stirring parades. It 
js not to be found in the provision of different slogans, more 
elegant uniforms and idolised but distant leaders. As far as 
Britain is concerned, the answer is, surely, because of the national 
characteristics of her citizens and their individuality, to provide 
young people with a background that will give them a sound 
yardstick by which to measure the events of our time and by 
means of which, as individuals, they will be able to crystallise 
their attitude to life and provide their own answers to the 
problems they have to face. 

Si jeunesse savait 


What Turns Elections 


By HENRY DURANT* 


It is our task to see youth does, 


HE number of people in this country who are really 

interested in politics is, as compared with many Con- 

tinental countries, rather low. Opinion poll results 
suggest that, if we put it at one in three, we are not making an 
under-estimate. The implications of this help to indicate the pro- 
cess by which the ordinary man (and his wife) makes up his mind 
on how to vote and, perhaps even more important, whether he 
will take the trouble to go and register a vote at all. Professional 
politicians and political correspondents tend to visualise the 
public as a vast conglomeration of people, all eagerly noting 
points for and against each party, all carefully weighing the pros 
and cons of each event, in order to determine how much it should 
influence them for or against. This picture holds true only for 
the interested, articulate, minority, all of whom will in any 
case register their votes, and all of whom have long ago made 
up their minds which party they will support. It is not true of 
the majority, as is shown by the fact that in Greenwich con- 
stituency no more than 47 per cent. had talked politics at all 
with their families during the campaign for last year’s General 
Election 

At the same time it needs to be borne in mind that at that 
election more than 84 per cent. of the electorate voted—a “ real” 
vote of probably more than 9) per cent. when adjustments are 
made for those who had died or who were in some way prevented 
by circumstances from casting their vote. It is clear, therefore, 
that the public, by some means or other, do make up their minds 
and are screwed up to the necessary pitch of resolution to go to 
the polling-booth. How does it happen ? To state the problem 
thus is to state in terms of individual psychology the perennial 
problem facing the parties. What wins and loses elections ? 
How can the voters be swung into line behind one party’s banner 
and not behind the banners of its rivals ? 

Take first the problem of how the voters make up their minds 
which way they will vote. It is a truism that elections are won 
and lost between elections, but the implications of that are not 
accepted and acted on. The defeat of Mr. Churchill in 1945 
astounded the world. Yet more than two years before polling, in 
April, 1943, the Gallup Poll found that of those people who had 
made up their minds 48 per cent. were going to vote for Labour, 
almost the same proportion who did support Labour two years 
later. That the survey result was no fluke is indicated by the 
fact that our intervening polls showed that support for Labour 
scarcely shifted throughout the period. One of the interesting 
aspects of this 1943 result was that a large proportion of voters 
were undecided. By the time polling took place this undecided 
group had dropped to a mere handful,.and it is clear that they 
had voted for each of the parties in much the same proportions 
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as those who had reached a decision more quickly. It is almost 
as though there is a “ framework,” independently fixed, deter- 
mining the proportions in which voters will divide along party 
lines, and they fit themselves into the framework reluctantly or 
with alacrity. 

Before examining the nature of this “ framework” it would 
be well to give some instances of it at work. It can be stated 
almost as a classic rule that during an election campaign the 
amount of support a party is receiving, as judged by successive 
opinion polls, shifts only slightly, and that the direction of any 
shift, and its extent, can be forecast beforehand. One can almost 
talk about the “law of immutability.” This generalisation is 
reached on the basis of hundreds of elections, local and national, 
in ten or more countries, which have been covered by opinion 
polls. (I know that polls have been wrong on occasion in the 
past ; I will deal with that point in a moment.) The rule is 
sufficiently well established for the opinion-poller to question, 
very suspiciously, any marked shifts in party loyalty that are 
indicated by a succeeding poll. 

Voters, it is true, shift from side to side, as has been shown 
in post-election studies, but these shifts are small, almost random, 
and tend to cancel each other out. The rdle of the candidate is 
slight in terms of the votes he can switch to his side. (We have 
had more than one person make a remark to our interviewers 
such as “ I would vote for that party even if they put up a donkey 
as their candidate.”) Sometimes it is negative ; Wendell Willkie, 
for instance, as a result of each radio speech, lost friends and 
influenced people the wrong way. The circumstances in which a 
shift in support can be forecast as likely are those where a large 
group is saying “ Don’t know,” and a majority of them have, in 
the preceding elections, voted for a particular party. It is abso- 
lutely certain that in any normal election the majority of them 
will fall back into their former ranks and vote the same way 
again. 

The single most significant indication of how a person will 
vote is the way he voted last time, and one of the peculiar 
characteristics of recent elections, both in this country and in the 
United States, relates to this group of undecided voters. In both 
countries there has been a Government which has depended for 
itS support on the “ masses” rather than the “ classes,” in old- 
fashioned terminology. Having had experience of “ their own” 
Government there is always a large group amongst the masses 
who are not completely satisfied, and they drift off into uncer- 
tainty. The supporters of the Opposition, however, tend to be 
confirmed in their views, and consequently when the election 
comes one party, but not the other, starts with a reserve force 
which has to be persuaded into the front line. 

Crossing of party lines by voters does, of course, take place, 
and when it occurs it can invariably be related to events, and it 
is the whole congeries of events which fixes the “ framework.” 
Winston Churchill has, amongst his many dicta, affirmed that 
only events can change people’s minds. He is right, but with 
the important qualification that the shift is not necessarily all the 
same way. A man’s reaction to an event is determined by his 
In his 
history we must include his intellectual experiences, and if a 
party has been unremitting in explaining its policy it can grasp 
a nettle, such as Gaitskell’s recent dividend freeze, and turn it 
to its own political advantage. Without this unceasing course of 
political education the ardent supporters will gladly accept it as 
a Socialist measure, but the lukewarm will merely regard it as a 
danger signal and prepare to shift to the other side. 

Getting a man’s support is one thing. Getting his vote into 
the ballot-box is another. This is the crux of an election, both 
for parties and opinion polls, and it is here that an opinion poll 
is most likely to go wrong. An election campaign can step up 
the political temperature, and as a consequence induce voters to 
take the trouble to vote. One party machine may be more 
efficiént than another, or one machine may unexpectedly swing 
into action, as happened in the Presidential election of 1948. 
The trade unions, three weeks before the election, started 
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organising on a large scale. This, combined with the break in 
farm prices which occurred on October 18th, resulted in a far 
Jarger number of Democrats going to the poll than had been 
indicated earlier ; the result is a matter of history. Herbert 
Morrison is one who clearly grasps this distinction between sup- 
port and voting. He is said to have remarked that if every Labour 
supporter went to the poll and voted, Labour would win next 
time, but he questioned whether a party ever got out all its voters. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, opinion polls have not had the 
opportunity to measure whether dramatic events, such as 
occurred in the 1924 and 1931 election campaigns, produce much 
impact. In the absence of such electoral bombshells it seems 
clear that the party wins which is most frequently named in 
answer to the question, “ Which party can do the best job in 
looking after people like yourself?” The way this question is 
answered depends upon the cumulative, personal experiences of 
the voter, rather than on the amount of election propaganda that 
is hurled at his head in the few weeks before polling-day. 


Elysian Day 
By H. C. A. GAUNT (Headmaster of Malvern) 


HE alarm clock broke silence at fifty-five minutes after 

midnight. Agamemnon, knowing it was five minutes too 

early, grunted and turned over in bed ; but a minute later 
came a loud rap on thin wood, which Agamemnon could hear 
repeated for Orestes next door. Down the corridor Achilles 
was being roused. Agamemnon, as leader of the expedition, 
manfully switched on the light and peered out of the window. The 
night showed stars above the pine trees and a gleam of high 
snow in the moonlight. There could be no excuse for returning 
to a warm bed. Only Nestor, the old warrior, remained there to 
dream of the triumphs of former days. 

Orestes, his son, new-fledged warrior among Alpine peaks, 
already sitting in the hotel dining-room, attacked yesterday’s rolls 
made palatable with fresh butter and sweet cherry jam and 
washed down with steaming café-au-lait; but Agamemnon’s 
middle-aged digestive apparatus did not greatly care to be called 


+ . . ° 
upon for hard work in the early hours. Achilles soon joined 


them, swiftest and surest-footed of all the mountain warriors, 
now in his prime, their leader upon crag and snow. 

Ice-axes clinked on the starry moonlit path, leading upwards 
through meadows sweet with flowers and the warm smell of 
ruminating kine. Achilles led steadily, Orestes followed him 
closely, and Agamemnon, cursing silently the energy of youth, yet 
made the pace through the first minutes of external sweat and 
internal rumblings. Soon the rhythm and magic of old, the fairy 
delicacy of stone and shadow and the looming buttresses of ice 
and rock cast their spell upon the three mortals, and it hardly 
seemed that two hours had passed when they stood upon the 
little gap at the head of a wilderness of boulders. Achilles now 
disappeared down a ladder fixed to the sheer rock wall, a fear- 
some plunge in the dark, but easy enough once feet and hands 
felt the firm steel. 

Grey twilight was emerging as they reached the glacier, and 
over to the east the first blue-green of dawn was lightening into 
gold. Raw, fitful gusts ran among the boulders and ice-streams, 
and a halt for a quaff of coffee and nibble of a biscuit was short, 
Jittle more than necessary for putting on the rope against hidden 
crevasses. Far aloft the summit of the peak soared cold and 
remote, and ahead a shivering icefall barred the way. But 
Agamemnon, dipping into a memory of twenty-six years before, 
pointed to a left-handed snow trough, up which Achilles soon 
found a royal progress, as Aurora was shedding her veils and 
lighting the high fastnesses with her rosy glow. Now the incom- 
parable moment was at hand, when mortal bodies, emerging from 
the shades of valley-night, first bathe in sunlight, ,and 
Agamemnon shuddered in anticipation as first Achilles, then 
Orestes waded into the surging sea of brilliant snow. Four hours 
of steady uphill ; five thousand feet gained, and but fifteen hun- 
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dred to go ; it was time to cast limbs upon the soft surface of 
the wide col and daw nourishment from the rucksack —though 
Achilles talked airily of breakfast on the top. 

Orestes was looking anxiously at the snow-back and rocky 
edge that 'ed from the halting-place up to the summit out of 
sight beyond. What was ahead? Was there to be a difficult 
steep and rather loose crack, to land you on a windy aréte with 
a horrifying fall just beyond each knee ? It had been like that 
three days ago on another peak not so high as this one. It 
didn’t look like that, as far as he could see, and Agamemnon 
kept on saying that it was much less alarming. But Agamemnon 
was an incurable optimist, and the precipice down the right-hand 
side was terrific. y 

No rucksacks now, as the first few steps in snow, and a little 
downward traverse in ice-steps, led to the easy rocks ; for half-an- 
hour no hand was needed over the warm brown plates and 
nobbles. Wonder of wonders, the angle was easing ; there was 
a broad back of snow, then a nearly level ridge with the final up- 
thrust of the summit at the end of it. Warriors might stride 
exultant to victory within their grasp. But Achilles had stopped 
and was peering about. Between the level ridge and the promised 
land an inverted Pisgah opened, a gash eighty feet deep and 
perpendicular. And it looked as though there were a second one 
beyond! It seemed a hopeless impasse! Agamemnon smiled, 
for he had been here before, and Achilles smiled, for he had 
spotted the clue, and so did Orestes in a few moments, as 
Achilles led down and across sun-warmed windless rocks and 
snow-steps, beyond the two harmless monsters and up to the 
final nick whence the summit soared into the blue heaven. 

How long now? An hour ? less perhaps. Achilles was out 
of sight round a steep corner, Orestes followed as quickly, and 
Agamemnon grunted contentedly as he braced himself to follow 
last on the rope without delaying the other two. Up went the 
steep staircase carved in magnificent firm rock, with holds for 
each hand and foot as slab and chimney, wrinkle and crack 
moved steadily downwards beneath the climbing feet. Hardly 
was there a pause as rope mounted, and boots gritted, and the 
smile of deep joy and comradeship spread over features and grew 
in the heart. Thena call from Achilles, and Jo! the rocky bastion 
was ended, and the summit poised its resting-places in golden 
silence. Twenty-five minutes from the nick! 

Orestes was content! For him, too, it had been sheer delight. 
Down below the steep sides dived away, and out beyond the 
giants rose up under a nine o'clock liquid sky: Weisshorn, Dent 
Blanche, Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, Grand Combin, round to the 
soaring majesty of Mont Blanc. Oberland and Pennine peaks 
stood like silent watchers waiting for the warriors’ return to scale 
their fastnesses. Would not Nestor be pleased ? He might even 
now be looking up from the hotel terrace. wishing good luck to 
the younger warriors ; there would be a catalogue of summits al 
dinner to remind him of the climbs he once had led over their 
shining battlements. But for Nestor, no warriors would be 
rejoicing in them at that moment on their airy perch. 

It was early yet, and athwart the homeward line ahead soared 
another peak, whose north face bellied inwards, like a sail blown 
taut against a mainmast. Why not add that, and descend its 
comfortable snow back beyond to 8 new way home? It meant 
a plug at midday for an hour and a half up blazing snow. But 
hearts were high, and had not Agamemnon been led up it by 
Nestor more than a quarter-century before, when Hephaestus* 
graced the party ? So down the warriors swooped by rock-cling 
and snow-glissade to rucksacks on the col. Agamemnon made 
them take the trudge slowly. But it was only a little after mid- 
day when a lazy lunch on the second summit was ended, and 
early afternoon when eyes, released from the snow-glare, lingered 
upon the coloured moss and blossoms of the moraine path, and 
when limbs, supple even after the jarrings of the swift descent, 
gathered themselves for the final ascent to the bathroom. 

Nestor was pleased. And at the evening banquet there were 
beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 


* The God of Fue! and Power. 
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The Mill House Geese 


By MARION PICK 


SPECTATOR, 


EESE may daunt a nervous person. They rush forward 

with necks outstretched ; they surge around one hissing 

and pecking, and there is a general view that they may 
be vicious, although I have never heard of anyone being done 
to death, or even really hurt, by geese. Undoubtedly they are 
lovely birds, splendidly disciplined and interesting to watch. 
After spending two months at the Mill House in 1940 I found 
myself extremely fond of geese. 

Peter and Paul were purchased in 1934 as husband and wife, 
but they turned out to be son and father ; so father was eaten 
and son was provided with two wives, Emmy, an Emden goose, 
and another, who was later replaced by Rhoda, a Toulouse goose. 
Peter himself was a pure Roman, dazzlingly white, with very blue 
eves. They lived in a little hut at the end of the by-lane which 
led to the Mill House, and acted as watch-dogs for the farm, so 
that at night a gabble from the goose-house indicated foreigners 
in the neighbourhood. There were different warnings for different 
troubles—an outsider, a fox or a domestic accident. The goose- 
house had glass windows, through which Peter and his wives 
could see what was going on outside. 

Now Emmy was a good wife and brought up a good family 
year after year, whereas Rhoda was a wayward bird, jealous, 
deserting her own eggs and trying to steal Emmy’s, with the result 
that only twice did she rear a family to goslinghood, stern 
measures being taken each time, the second time by German 
prisoners of war. Although the nests were set diagonally 
opposite one another in the goose-house, Rhoda worked steadily 
across until she was in a position to rob Emmy by putting her 
bill underneath Emmy and rolling an egg out, with catastrophes 
to both families. However, Emmy was a good mother, and, on 
the whole, managed to sit tight on her eggs, with the result that 
the spring saga, which begins on St. Valentine’s Day, usually 
ended with the hat-ining out of a dozen goslings. As soon as this 
happened, up rose Rhoda and claimed the whole clutch ; then, 
led by Peter, the newly hatched family was required to plunge 
straight-into the mill-stream, and this at a time of year when it 
was usually in spate. Next the family proceeded to the farmhouse 
door, where Peter knocked with his beak to attract attention, and 
then his family was proudly shown to all—gabble, gabble. A 
great moment! After this introduction the family roamed the 
farm, even Rhoda taking her share of the watching, for watch 
was always kept by one of the three adults. Rhoda’s eggs some- 
times came to good under hen foster-mothers, but, alas, poor 
iphans, they had to be sold. 

Strict discipline was maintained. Peter decided when a move 
was to be made from one part of the farm to another, and then 
4 Neat purposeful procession would be seen on the march, a wife 
bringing up the rear. Peter kept stragglers in order with his 
beak. A defective gosling was driven out of the family to starve 
and die, poor little fellow. The family was ordered to bathe 
roughly every two hours. The proceeding had quite a ritual look, 
the youngsters being kept in the middle of the group with the 
adults on the periphery. All were groomed to perfection. The 
children soon looked nearly as big as their parents, and were of 
all blends of grey and white, exceedingly beautiful. 

It was very remarkable that Peter knew which were the Mill 
House fields, and he rarely trespassed. It was he who decided 
when the family should get up and when go to bed. The Govern- 
ment might decree Double Summer Time, but that was just the 
Government’s misunderstanding of geese. My brother and his 
wile had to sit up until 11 p.m. D.S.T. to await Peter's ruling 
that it was time to lead the family to the goose-house and be 
xked up for the night. One night I looked in to see in what 
wder they slept There was Peter, sentinel at the middle of the 
near-end of the house ; beyond him were two neat lines of 
Zoslings roosting by the walls, and at the further ends of these 
nes the wives kept guard 


During the summer the geese made their living from the 
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pastures. They had their fancies as regards delicacies. They 
enjoyed a kind of buttercup corm, and would tug the stems with 
their bills until the corm came up. The youngsters were not so 
expert as their elders, and could be seen sitting down suddenly 
backwards when the stems broke. The geese knew to a day 
when hazel-nuts would be ripe, and a tour would be made of all 
the nut-bushes on the farm, where they could be observed 
nibbling with their bills until the nuts were cracked, when out 
they spat the shells. 

In the period before corn was rationed so stringently, it 
was one of the pleasures of life to give the geese good measure. 
To this day one of the happiest recollections I have of the farm 
is of standing on the terrace calling, “ Peter, Peter,” and seeing 
the whole gaggle come rushing towards me, flapping their wings 
with eagerness. Then they would cluster round me, rubbing my 
legs, eating and obviously being friendly and gentle, so that I 
lost all fear of geese and enjoyed the pleasure of the moment. 
They knew my voice at any distance, and I heard that, after I 
went away, they came up to the terrace and cried for me. 

It must be owned that sometimes it is well that geese appear 
intimidating. The Mill House land was beset with footpaths, 
all far too clearly labelled, and ramblers could be seen damaging 
gates by climbing them instead of by opening and shutting them 
in a civilised way, or gates would be opened and left open. 
When I was working in the fields it was with some satisfaction 
that I noticed that unruly walkers were afraid of geese, and that 
if the gaggle was patrolling a footpath the walkers would turn 
back. 

There is a capacity for reasoning and organisation among some 
creatures that commands respect. I remember one incident very 
well. The Mill House is situated on an island below the mill- 
race and reached by crossing one or other of half a dozen narrow 
plank bridges, iron railings further protecting the house and its 
surrounding flower- garden from the farmyard. The geese were 
shooed out of the garden, it being out of bounds for ‘them, and 
they knew it. One Saturday afternoon my brother and his wife 
were out. I was tired and had gone upstairs to rest, so the farm 
seemed deserted. Presently, below me, I heard a low gabble- 
gabble. I looked out of the window, and saw the whole gaggle 
having an enjoyable turn-up of the flower-beds. I said, “ Peter, 
you know this is not allowed.” Peter looked completely taken 
aback and thoroughly disconcerted. He had seen the others go 
out and forgotten me. He said, “ Gabble-gabble” in a very 
subdued tone, and the whole gaggle immediately progressed 
solemnly back along the nearest plank bridge to the farmyard 

Afterwards, when spending a day with my brother and his 
wife at Michaelmas, I used to feel a pang of remorse on hearing 
that the finest gosling of the year had been sacrificed for the 
feast, although to provide feasts is the fore-ordained fate of 
goslings. 

After many happy years, on a calamitous day, poor Emmy 
died while bathing. Then the farm was sold and Peter and 
Rhoda given to a kind home ; but at Christmas, 1949, I heard 
that Peter was no more and that, for an old bird, he had proved 
surprisingly tender. One observes that the hen is domesticated 
but that she is hardly tame ; it is truly said that one can’t get 
close to the hen. Naturally it takes time and patience to get 
on terms with geese, and it is true that young ganders are inclined 
to be uppish; but I believe that one can get close to geese, 
and that they can be friendly and lovable. I am glad to have 
known the Mill House geese, and for their spirits I say, “ May 
they rest in ound 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Student Politics in Paris 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY (Pembroke College, Oxford) 


HERE appeared some time ago in a news-reel some 

short but dramatic pictures of a student riot-in Paris. 

For a brief moment one saw a crowd of duffle-coated 
students fighting and threatening, swaying and surging along the 
Boulevard St. Germain, retreating step by step before a phalanx 
of black-coated policemen. To anyone who has never seen a 
Parisian riot it would have appeared an ugly, savage and alien 
demonstration ; yet it was for Paris a comparatively quiet one. 
“Les agents ” were not wearing steel helmets, a sure sign that 
the authorities had not taken a too serious view, and that 
formidable weapon, the tightly rolled-up mackintosh, was not 
to be seen. 

But if such scenes are common in the Quartier Latin, they 
are certainly not in Bristol, Manchester or Nottingham. How 
fortunate are our university authorities ? What are the problems 
that the directors of the Sorbonne have to face? Since the war 
some of the gaiety of the Sorbonne students has gone. They 
have always taken an interest in politics, but nowadays that 
interest is stronger, more fanatical. There are few middle-way 
students left ; only extremists of the Left or Right. Everybody 
is always “contre quelque chose.” The cardboard effigies for- 
merly burned at Carnival time in front of the Pantheon have 
been replaced by equally inflammable material in the shape of 
De Gaulle’s Rassemblement and the Communist organ Clarté, 
and nowhere is the principle of fraternité more clearly shown 
than on the Boulevard St. Michel on a Saturday afternoon, when 
only the thin line of gendarmes with batons drawn prevents 
Fast meeting West. 

“Well of course they are grown-up and responsible,” the 
dapper little Secretary General of the Sorbonne told me. 
“Students used to burn professors in effigy; now they yell 
‘ peace * slogans in the university courtyard. In the university itself 
we try to prevent politics from interfering with the work, but 
in the street outside there is nothing we can do about it.” The 
only direct control that the Sorbonne authorities have is the 
right to censor any political notice that is pinned on the notice- 
boards of the university. “It is certainly aggravating, but they 
are citizens of France and have the right to take part in politics 
if they so wish.” 

Among the many strange characters that one can see strolling 
around the Quartier Latin, there is Joseph, the Commissaire de 
Police of the Sth Arrondissement. The stern but benevolent 
keeper of the peace is often to be seen walking in a duty 
mackintosh along the Rue Sufflot, or drinking his apéritif with 
some students in one of the many cafés. A former student him- 
self. he is popular with all the students except perhaps the 
Communists, one of whom told me. that Joseph was a crafty 
devil. His job is a hard one, but he has perfected his tactics 
for dealing with any disturbances. Saturday is his worst day. 
By two o'clock in the afternoon the Boul’ Mich’ is seething with 
rival newspaper-sellers. Small bands of De Gaullists and Com- 
munists begin to gather, at first amusing themselves by swapping 
verbal abuse. At three o'clock M. Joseph appears with perhaps 
a dozen agents. He divides the De Gaullists from the Communists 
and reasons with them paternally, perhaps popping into 
“Dupont” with a handful of the party-leaders in search of a 
quieter and more pleasant atmosphere in which to reach an 
understanding that both sides-will give up and go home. 

He generally succeeds, but when he doesn’t things get very 
impressive. Whistles shrill ; squadrons of Black Marias appear 
from side streets ; swarms of policemen bundle the squabbling 
students into their vans and remove them en masse to the police- 
station to cool their heels and have their identity-cards checked. 
At about 5 p.m. representatives from both sides gather in front 
of the Commissariat and call for Joseph to come down and 
parley for the release of their followers. Joseph decides to wait 
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till he considers the atmosphere of the Quartier to be quieter 
and usually round about seven o'clock the demonstrators ate 
sent home. Proceedings, approximately eight a year. are taken 
against those who insult the Commissaire or attempt to blacken 
the eyes of “ mes garcons,” as he affectionately calls his mep 
If none of those students are guilty of such crimes. they are 
returned, martyrs to the cause, into the arms of those eagerly 
awaiting them, ready to fight again next Saturday. . 

There is an official students’ union that is known as Corpo 
This is supposedly non-political, but Communists hint ‘darkly 
that it is riddled with reactionaries. Under a new system started 
by De Gaulle in 1947 representatives from each of the faculties 
are elected to it annually. The members have the right to be 
consulted by the directorate on such matters as disciplinary 
action, scholarships and loan applications. : 

It was the Corpo that was responsible for calling a 24. 
hour protest strike on the last day of term last March. M. 
Lapie, the Minister of Education, had decided to lower the 
subsidy on student sanatoria from five million to three million 
francs. This, it is believed, will result in the amount that the 
student himself has to pay for medical treatment rising from 
600, francs (12 shillings) to 6,000 (six pounds). Not an incon- 
siderable increase. At the time of writing negotiations are stil] 
going on with the Ministry. The strike itself was total. Entrances 
were picketed to stop those students who wanted to work from 
doing so, and the professors were asked not to hold courses, 
All but a very few obliged. There were many disturbances in 
the streets during the afternoon. One can at least plead that 
the students have been set a bad example. Professors’ strikes 
at the Sorbonne are by no means unknown. 

The largest student political group is the R.P.F., the De 
Gaullists. Since 1947 it has absorbed most of the Right-wing 
opinion. The M.R.P. has disappeared. It cannot really be 
compared with the Conservative Party, though many are inclined 
to say that it would be more like it if it were not for the presence 
of General De Gaulle who has more attraction for extremists 
than for people of the middle view. There is also a Right-wing 
monarchist organisation that has many members. Its policy is 
best summed up in the title of its official publication, Conire- 
Revolution. Its members desire the re-establishment of the 
monarchy, and the re-judgément of Maurras, the pre-war leader 
of the Partie Action Francaise. 

The Socialists are weak, and many of their members have 
gone over to the Communists ; and it is the Communists them- 
selves who provide the only effective opposition to the R.PF. 
Perhaps 10 per cent. of the students are Communists ; more men 
than women. Like Communists everywhere, they make a noise 
far out of proportion to their numbers, work hard and are always 
well in evidence. Their numbers have declined over the last 
two years by almost a third. 

One occasionally finds non-French student political groups. 
There is a small and bitterly anti-Communist Ukrainian 
Nationalist movement, which recently celebrated the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the battle of Kroute (in which some 200 Kiev students 
perished in a fight for independence) by bringing out a pamphlet 
in which they stated that Ukrainian guerrillas were still waging 
war against the Soviet. There is even a branch of the ubiquitous 
Young Conservatives, the first official Young Conservative 
branch outside the United Kingdom. There are some forty 
members who pay a subscription of 100 francs, which allows 
them to become bona fide members of their home constituencies 
when they return at the end of the scholastic year. Meetings 
are held monthly with guest speakers, and they have publicly 
debated with members of the Labour Party. 

I hope that I have not given the impression that the Quartier 
Latin is one vast political forum, and that student-life in Paris 
has lost any of the gaiety and frivolity for which it is so justly 
famed. Nothing could be further from the truth. However, 
one should not think that to live in Paris is to be always gay, 
and Paris students are well aware of the dangers that menace 
the world at the present time. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OFTEN recur to the theme of young people being taught 
foreign languages. I do so because I hope that my words 
may come to the ears or eyes of those misguided parents 

who imagine that it will be of benefit to their offspring if they 
are, between the ages of eight and eighteen, educated abroad. 
These parents can be divided into two main categories, namely 
the fools and the knaves. The fools are so sub-human in their 
stupidity that one is surprised to observe that they catch colds 
like ordinary mortals or are able to raise their forks to their 
mouths. They are not, however, the dangerous type of parent, 
since it may be possible to persuade them to change their ideas. 
The knaves represent a more difficult problem. One can usually 
identify them from the fact that they belong to the type of human 
being who, having failed in life, seeks to persuade himself or 
herself that this failure is due, not to any personal defect of 
mind or character, but solely to unfortunate environment. I have 
found that these Knavish parents are extremely self-centred and 
immensely conceited ; they imagine, of course, that their only 
wish, in insisting that their children be educated abroad, is to 
secure for these young people the advantages which life has 
denied to them themselves ; what they really feel is that our 
English system of education must be fundamentally faulty, in 
that it did not accord to their own youth those opportunities for 
prowess and elevation that their talents deserved. By exposing 
their infants to a totally different type of upbringing they are not 
seeking to benefit those infants; they are seeking to assuage 
their own old wounds by scoring off our public-school system, 
and to render their children “ different” from those of their 
friends. “ Maudie’s eldest boy,” they imagine their friends say- 
ing, “ is frightfully clever: he can speak French like a native.” 
So off litte Robert is despatched to Orléans or Lausanne. 


* + * * 


In the first place, to educate a child abroad is to deprive him 
of roots, and as I wrote two weeks ago the only positive rule 
about the upbringing of children is that they should be accorded 
a solid background, a strong sense of support, and a rhythm in 
life which is gentle, unhurried and absolutely even. Only in such 
rich but well-drained soils can the young shoots flourish to the 
point when they can safely be planted out. The conceited or 
knavish parent imagines that he can render his boys and girls 
singular and impressive by planting them out, and in foreign soils, 
before they are really hardened to outdoor climates or have 
grown any wood of their own. The results are in almost every 
case disastrous. However sturdy the child may be by nature, he 
will be bound, since such is the infant urge to imitate, to ape 
the habits, ideas and appearance of some elder whom he admires. 
It does no harm at all to a boy if he seeks to emulate the virtue, 
and even copy the movements of the right shoulder, that he has 
admired in the Captain of the Second Eleven. Such imitation 
will lead him quite insensibly into adapting himself congenially 
to the atmosphere of his school life ; it will also be useful to him 
in after years when he desires to impress his superiors with the 
fact that his attitude towards life is healthy and sound. But if, 
at Lausanne, he starts imitating the boy who won the prize in the 
rhetoric class, then I foresee for him a future of much frustra- 
tion in his native land. All his days, though he speaks French 
as well as any boy at Louis le Grand, he will be regarded as a 
foreigner both in England and in France. He will have no roots. 


+ 7 * o 


In the second place, what sensible man ever wants to speak a 
foreign language “like a native”? It is pleasant and profitable 
to be able to read and understand a foreign language as easily 
as one’s own ; it is useful to be able to speak it fluently without 
searching for words, without causing embarrassment to oneself 
or others, and without finding that one uses expressions that one 


knows to be idiomatic, but does not wish to use, in place of the 
expressions that one wishes to use, but cannot formulate, idio- 
matically. It is often said that we should study a language until 
we find that we “ think” in it. This seems to me an extremely 
low standard: the moment a visitor to a foreign country replies, 
when they knock on his door, either “ Entrez,” “ Herein,” or 
“ Avanti,” without saying to himself, “ What is the German for 
*Come in’? ” he is “ thinking” in that language ; but this does 
not mean that his mastery of the tongue is much advanced. The 
real test of proficiency is whether, next day, we can recall if 
we spoke in Italian at dinner last night or in English; if we 
honestly forget which language was used, then a state of pro- 
ficiency has been reached such as no intelligent man need seek 
to surpass. To “talk French like a native” may be valuable to 
an intelligence officer or a parachutist ; to the ordinary human 
being it is merely a gaud. And I should add that it is a gaud 
that may prove extremely detrimental to the character. A regi- 
mental officer, owing to the chance that he was either educated 
in Italy or had an Italian mother, may speak as a native the 
Tuscan tongue. This may tempt him to consider himself more 
clever than are his brother officers, with horrible results. 
+ * * . 


I have found that of all linguists: the most insufferable are 
those who, when in my company abroad, speak the local 
language better than I do myself. It is difficult to endure this 
mortification without tears of rage. I was travelling to Liverpool 
last March and found myself seated in the restaurant car at a 
table for four. I eyed my companions with puzzled interest. 
One of them was an Englishman who appeared to be acting as 
host: the other two were foreigners and addressed each other 
from time to time with noticeable acerbity and in a language [ 
could not at first identify. It was certainly not a Slav or 
Scandinavian language, nor was it either Latin, Illyrian or Kutzo- 
Viach ; it was not Turkish, although it appeared to have a curious 
Turanian swing ; I decided that they must be Finns. Yet they 
had about them that curious scruffy, scurfy look, suggestive of 
those who have emerged for a while from behind the Iron 
Curtain. I gathered from the deference paid to him by the 
Englishman that the elder of the two must be a person of some 
consequence. I decided that he must be a Commissar on some 
economic mission to our industrial north. The other man was 
some twenty years younger, alert, loathsome, and able to under- 
stand and even to speak several sentences in the English language. 
What puzzled me was that the elder man, although obviously 
his official superior, did not venture to snub him when he showed 
off. The Commissar understood no English and knew two words 
only, useful words in their way. They were the words “ Very 
nice ” ; he used them whenever he was addressed. The younger 
man took no trouble at all to conceal his contempt. 

* * * . 


The Englishman was embarrassed. “ Would you,” he asked, 
speaking slowly and distinctly, “ prefer fried plaice or jugged 
hare?” “Very nice,” the Commissar replied. The younger 
man was annoyed at this ineptitude on the part of his official 
superior ; “ niul,” he snarled at him in a really nasty way. The 
old boy took this humbly, concealing undcc wads of silent suffer- 
ing what must have been a spurt of rage. I was puzzled by this 
humility. Obviously, I decided, the younger man has been 
attached to the Commissar as a Party spy. I remembered that, 
when I was a child at Buda Pesth, my nursery maid would repeat 
an adage inculcating caution. On my return I looked the proverb 
up in the London Library. It was “elet jobb mint halal.” It 
means, more or less, what we mean when we say “ Safety first.” 
That, I concluded, was the reason why the Commissar did not 
allow himself the flash of fury that I, in such circumstances, 
would have flung. 
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“ Tamburlaine the Great.” (Old Vic.) 


WHEN one used to read this play the words were everything ; there 
was nothing else ; and the words, though they often caught one’s 
admiration, did not really hold one’s interest. The flow of 
Marlowe's language was often strong and occasionally very beauti- 
ful; long stretches of it were garish, and there were whorls and 
eddies of unconscious bathos. This mixture had a sort of coltish, 
undisciplined vigour, and it was perhaps less from Marlowe's 
achievements than from a sense of his aspirations that one 
principally derived enjoyment, 

Now Mr. Guthrie, with an audacity which is seen to be well 
justified, has forced this spate of words to turn the ponderous mill- 
wheel of a long-neglected play. The results are surprisingly satis- 
factory. Tamburlaine’s treacheries and triumphs have upon the 
stage the flat and vigorous trajectory of a strip cartoon, and we 
do not feel cheated because this picaresque melodrama has only 
the trappings of a tragedy. The production is spirited and ingenious 
and we are spared none of the horrors: “ This,” Mr. T. S. Eliot is 
reported to have said after the first night, “ makes King Lear look 
as if it had been written by Sir James Barrie.” 

Apart from Tamburlaine there are virtually no characters in the 
long cast, which consists entirely of people who are either very 
bloodthirsty, very frightened or stone dead. But Miss Jill Balcon 
exhibits with dignity and feeling the passions and the scruples which 
Zenocrate shares with later, less august versions of the gangster’s 
moll, and Miss Margaret Rawlings makes abundantly clear the 
extreme inconvenience of the position in which Bajazeth’s widow 
found herself. Elsewhere among the supporting players the level 
of competence is not, in general, up to the Old Vic's usual standards. 

Mr. Donald Wolfit’s Tamburlaine is a very considerable achieve- 
ment, to be measured, perhaps, in terms of virtuosity rather than 
of greatness. With a white face, a reddish wiy and a Mongoloid 
make-up he looked (to me) more like Miss Fay Compton playing 
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the Empress Dowager than a Scythian cavalryman ; and in his study 
of a megalomaniac the emphasis seemed to lie rather on intrigue 
than on action, on the dagger rather than on the sword. But there 
was no doubting the virulence of the megalomania, nor the sort of 
dark poetry which transfigured the ambitions underlying it, nor the 
sadistic relish with which its fruits were enjoyed. Mr. Wolfit’s 
performance is a tour de force, and a very enjoyable one to watch, 
My only criticism of the production is that the tyrant’s personal 
entourage ought, after he has conquered half the world, to get a little 
more out of it than they do. His chief of staff, I noticed, acquired 
a pair of sandals and a sort of peignoir after three or four empires 
had been subjugated, and at one stage there was an issue of cere- 
monial head-dress. But most of them finished up just as they started, 
looking like members of an impecunious water-polo team. 
PETER FLEMING. 


“Les Fausses Confidences.” “ Baptiste.” (St. 


James’s Theatre.) 


“ STYLISATION,” of course. Unused to it, how can we pass judge- 
ment on it? Thus the general reaction, accompanied by wonder 
and an amazed shaking of heads. But it is a false respect; the 
playing of the Compagnie Madeleine Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault 
on their opening night was, by their own high standards, little closer 
to uniform stylisation than the contents of a bran-tub. The true 
article, a dictated crispness, lucidity and grace, is something to be 
watched for and hymned. In the performance of Marivaux’s Les 
Fausses Confidences it scarcely raised its head. We forgive the 
creases in the backcloth, the frayed edges of the canvas, as indis- 
pensable to French theatrical custom. But when uneven staging 
and a disunity of acting styles are combined with—not absence of 
mind, but absence of heart—one blinks, and one’s faith falters, 

Marivaux’s feathery comedy of intrigue is played before a gaily 
impressionistic setting by Maurice Brianchon—once sugar-bright, 
now a trifle shabby. The only performance to match its désinvolture 
is Mme. Renaud’s Araminte, an amused and witty creature whose 
sophistication, supple and mature, is excitingly spiced with ginger. 
M. Barrault, as Dubois, the scheming valet, is inventive, fairy- 
skipping, a dainty rogue in india-rubber—all of these: but presented 
in a style so incongruously magnified, so explicit, so anxious to 
reflect and mimic each most transient cadence of his colleagues’ lines, 
that the actor hardly spares a glance for anyone else on stage. This 
is expository comedy, with too many stops pulled out ; every shrug 
and oeuillade is, by a tell-tale fraction, too large for the situation 
it mirrors. Agreed, M. Barrault acts from head to toe. No half- 
shut eye, no vision bisected by an intervening hat can take him in. 
The trouble is that one rarely needs to listen ; he does the work of 
explanation twice over. In the three years that have passed since 
I last saw his Dubois, it has grown alerter and more animated, but 
infinitely less appealing. 

Baptiste was a disappoinment. After the Edinburgh performance 
in 1948 I remember writing that it was one of the most beautiful 
small things I had ever witnessed. Now, in spite of Kosma’s jigging 
soprano saxophones and Mayo’s tastefully scrawled décor, the mime 
tale of a woebegone clown and an unyielding iady looks wretchedly 
strained and clumsy. Where, | mourned, was the milk-white wry 
Pierrot, whose sorry aspirations lent me so many tears? Where 
the flashingly sure transitions from buffoonery to agony ? Where 
the reticence, the golden fastidiousness ? M. Barrault once wrote, 
and bravely: “ There should be, deep in every actor, an element of 
the robot.” Through technique and artifice, in fact, to nature—a 
salutary challenge to Stanislavsky. But if the robot takes charge, 
what heartlessness follows! I am hoping that M. Barrault’s later, 
more relaxed performances will prove me wrong. 


KENNETH TYNAN. 
CINEMA 


“The Lady With a Lamp.” (Warner.) 
(Carlton.) 
Tue old argument about whether historical films (or historical plays 
and historical novels for that matter) should be accurate or not has 
always seemed to me quite easy of solution. The object of makers 
of films being, | hope, to entertain and not to educate the public, 
they should bend facts as much as is necessary to make history enter- 
taining. If, in course of reconstructing the life of Florence Nightin- 
gale for the screen, it had been thought essential to make her take 
a personal part in the charge of the Light Brigade and then marry 





By Marivaux. 
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« Cyrano de Bergerac. 
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Lord Raglan, I should not object on principle. Not, I hasten to add, 
that the Florence Nightingale of The Lady With a Lamp does any- 
thing of this sort. Mr. Herbert Wilcox, who produced and directed 
the film, and Miss Anna Neagle, who plays the part of Florence 
Nightingale, have achieved reputations for painstaking attention to 
historical detail which they will not lightly surrender. And most of 
the details of this film—the settings, buildings, clothes, weapons and 
so on—are unobtrusively correct. I have only one purist com- 
plaint: to make Gladstone a bore and Stratford Canning an ass 
seems to me a distortion which adds nothing to the story. 

The trouble with The Lady With a Lamp, which makes it only a 
good and not an outstanding film, is that it tries to give us both 
history and legend. We know now that Florence Nightingale was 
as much dragon as angel, and that she inspired terror as often as 
affection. Mr. Herbert Wilcox, however, has quite rightly refused 
to jettison the lamp for Lytton Strachey, although, to reassure the 
post-Strachey generation, he has tried to put in the dragon Nightin- 
gale as well. And this mixture of history and legend unfortunately 
doesn’t work out. The ‘fault is really the fault of Florence 
Nightingale herself. The Crimea was the climax of her life, and the 
fact that she lived for fifty years afterwards is historically true but 
artistically a nuisance. It is no use making her say, after Scutari: 
“My real work has only just begun.” No audience is going to 
believe it, and no author can be expected to make the years spent 
lying on a sofa writing blue books dramatically stimulating. But 
Florence Nightingale scribbles away, growing older and more dis- 
tinguished. The only emotion aroused is one of apprehension. For 
some day a conscientious historical film will be produced about the 
life of Napoleon Bonaparte, the closing scenes of which will not be 
the charge of the Emperor’s guards across the battlefield of 
Waterloo, but a series of boring conversations in Longwood with Sir 
Hudson Lowe. 

Miss Neagle’s performance is another argument in favour of 
giving us the legend pure and simple. It is careful, honest and at 
ease in its surroundings. Miss Neagle is without doubt a character 
from Victorian history. But although she hints at the Florence 
Nightingale who gave generals apoplexy, it is never more than a 
hint, whereas there is a good deal of evidence that if she and her 
producer had been less punctilious they could have made the “ lady 
with a lamp” legend alive. And, after all, the legend by now is 
history too. 

Miss Neagle is surrounded by a more than competent cast of 
eminent Victorians. Mr. Michael Wilding may be nothing much 
like the real Sidney Herbert, but this is not a criticism that should 
worry anybody. Mr. Wilding is a useful person to have about in 
a film: the real Sidney Herbert was not. Mr. Felix Aylmer has the 
right degree of insouciance for Lord Palmerston, but I should have 
recognised him more easily with a straw in his mouth. 

* * . * +. 

While The Lady with a Lamp is at great pains to avoid the pitfalls 
of historical drama, Cyrano de Bergerac topples nto most of them. 
This is not the France of Louis XIV, nor even Rostand’s idea of 
the France of Louis XIV; it is the France of Hollywood’s costume 
departments. And yet of these two long films it is Cyrano de 
Bergerac that is likely to stay longer in the memory. The credit for 
this is entirely due to Mr. Jose Ferrer, who has siezed the part of 
Cyrano, lifted it out. of its mediocre surroundings, and made it 
human, dignified and plausible. For the initiated there will be 
comparisons of excellence to make with Mr. Ferrer’s performance ; 
for the uninitiated, for whom after all this film is intended, he will 
remain the only Cyrano, and a very far from unworthy one. 


EpwarpD HOobDGcKIN. 
MUSIC 


OF all the improbable discoveries to be made in 1951 that of a 
modern Danish sympi\onist is the most improbable. That anything 
like Carl Nielsen’s symphonies should have been composed, and 
then regularly played, during the last forty years, and just across 
the North Sea, without more than a handful of British musicians 
knowing it gives one the welcome and unfamiliar sensation that the 
world is, after all, a large and not a small place. How did British 
musicians, who fell almost to a man for Sibelius, miss his neighbour 
and contemporary in Denmark? Not, I think, that Nielsen can 
claim the stature of Sibelius, judging from the fourth symphony 
played this week by the Danish State Radio Orchestra and the third, 
recently available on gramophone records ; but the two composers 
are certainly comparable, and Sibelius himself has been a great 
admirer of Nielsen’s music. 

_ The most noticeable feature of the fourth symphony, that differen- 
tiates it completely from Sibelius’s music, is the influence of Berlioz. 
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This is noticeable not only in the orchestration (and especially the 
very imaginative use of the kettle-drums) but also in the queer, side- 
slipping themes, such as that which opens the slow movement of the 
fourth symphony. And yet, in spite of misleading titles, these 
symphonies seem wholly musical and quite devoid of literary content. 
“The Inextinguishable” is an unfortunate label, at least in this 
country under which to introduce a new symphony in 1951. It 
suggests a pretentiousness quite absent from Nielsen’s music and a 
Brucknerish length, whereas the fourth symphony plays for barely 
three quarters of an hour. Solid, optimistic, often violent music it 
certainly is, with many explosions of healthy vitality, neither hectic 
nor lowering in their effect like much contemporary explosiveness. 
Both the music itself and the orchestration are, in the telling French 
expression, “well nourished”; and this, to the modern ear 
accustomed to music with a high acid and low fatty content, some- 
times suggests stodginess. I can understand a fastidious listener 
feeling himself unable to finish what Nielsen had heaped on his 
plate in the finale of “ The Inextinguishable ” and a Latin audience 
might even maliciously enquire which of Nielsen’s symphonies bore 
the title of “ The Indigestible.” English listeners, on the other hand, 
have preserved in music, perhaps because they are frustrated else- 
where, their taste for roast beef and plenty of it ; and those who can 
happily sit down to a banquet of Elgar will be neither disappointed 
nor squeamish when faced by Nielsen. 

The Danish State Radio Orchestra under Launy Groendahl played 
this music, which they obviously know as well as our own orchestras 
know their Elgar, with immense spirit. The Festival Hall is not 
an ideal place for such rich music as this, and the brass in the last 
movement was overpowering ; but the hall showed to advantage 
the fine discipline of the strings and the clean, characteristic tone of 
each member of the wood-wind quartet. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Tue last Arts Council Festival exhibition is by no means the least. 
For showing at the New Burlington Galleries Mr. Brinsley Ford 
has selected more than 200 British water-colours and drawings from 
a period of three centuries. In a short space it is impossible to 
particularise. Many of the works, having been seen in recent 
exhibitions elsewhere, are by now old friends, but one of the 
pleasures of such a show is that familiars sometimes accost one 
with a new voice, to reveal another facet of their personality, or 
one finds oneself face to face with a drawing one has unaccountably 
cut dead on other occasions and never truly seen. What gives the 
collection its peculiar value—apart from the quality of the exhibits— 
is that it does not pretend to balance or comprehensiveness. It is 
the personal choice of a mind of sensibility and taste. Ruskin, 
asked about the best method of forming a provincial collection, 
advised: “If your committee is strong enough . . . the appointment 
of any single person, any well-informed gentleman of taste in your 
neighbourhood to buy . . . just what he would buy for himself .. . 
that method will be useful.” This is just such a collection, and 
the galleries, when I visited them, were more crowded than I 
remember seeing them since the war. 
* 7 * * 

John Minton is very much in the English tradition of world-roving 
water-colourists. Any novelty in his new exhibition at the Lefévre 
Gallery arises less from development of style or vision than from 
the exotic shapes and spectrum of the West Indian scene. Strongly 
patterned, strongly coloured, drawn with casual assurance, his water- 
colours are like an intellectual’s picture postcards—gorgeous, gaudy 
and lush but never tawdry. The few oils on view show his powers 
of organisation working more consciously and more monumentally. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 82 


Report by Lewis Petrie 
A prize of £5 was offered for two iong-felt-want-filler-devices 
which science has not yet invented but which the ordinary person 
really needs in this modern age. 


If Spectator competitors are ordinary persons the deepest. if not 
the longest, felt want of the age is silence—not absolute, but selec- 
tive. High in the list come lost-thing-locators, automatic dog- 
walkers, machines to remind one of the perfect answer when it is 
wanted, devices for o’erleaping traffic and methods of clearing 
crowds, -Good specimens were N. Hodgson’s “ Celeretort . . . based 
on a study of electronics applied to the brain, this device gives the 
right stimulus at the right time ” and Siarco’s “ Speclocator” (invis- 
ible paint and radar). More original were “ Transispecs . . . special 
translating lenses which enable the wearer to comprehend instantly 
the purport of the most abstruse poem or most abstract painting .. . 
scarcely complete without a set of cacophones . . . which translate 
modern music” (Douglas Hawson); and the “ Xenometer . . . for 
assessing a stranger's compatibility quotient” (H. A. C. Evans). 

But these, like so many, were single flashes. Good doubles were 
less common, but were achieved by the Rev. A. C. Morris, whose 
“ Telidentifier . . . will give you a picture of the person who is calling 
you . . . cannot reveal your presence to the would-be caller. . . . 
Spede-a-Guest . . . conveys to the sitter a powerful impression 
designed to get him on the move . . . including a mild feeling of 
claustrophobia, a conviction that his house is on fire, an intense 
desire for bed... .” Mrs. D. S. Walker spoke from a woman's heart 
when she asked for “ Chostitivators for the tidying of personal 
effects,” and the “ Wear-Restorer,” of which one variety “ The 
Robosher throws out unmendable clothing. Formerly this particular 
Kobot arm also stamped such garments * B.O.’ (Bung Out) but in 
these hard times it initials each ‘R.D.’ with the usual significance 
‘Return to Drawer.” Honourable mentions of these two and also 
to B. A. Brett for “ Typolette . . . writes automatically the letters 
which are more a duty than a pleasure,” and “ Visitobed” for deal- 
ing with the guest who will not wake up. 

I must plead souché to A. C, Bermel’s “ Proliminator, This records 
the names of all successful entrants, and automatically disqualifies 
them from winning again. The amateur competitor can thus win an 
occasional! prize.” 

I award a First Prize of £3 to Peter Hadley, for wit, originality 
and reality of want to be filled. Second Prizes of £1 each to W. 
Bernard Wake for the surrealist convineingness of, and genuine need 
for, his “ Abysso Bottomless Pit”; and to G. J. Blundell for a nice 
pair of domestic inventions with the properly nauseating touch of 
chumminess in their titles. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(PeveR HADLEY) 
The Tipometer 
A portable electronic device which measures the gratuity called for in 
varying circumstances. Easily adjusted for calculating: — 
1. 10 per cent. on restaurant bills. 
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2. Amount expected by taxi drivers (Button A—normal ; Button B— 
emergency revise). 

3. Tips to porters (based on time taken, weight of luggage, distance 
carried, and seat secured). 

4. Miscellaneous gratuities and donations (e.g. barbers, _milkmen 
museum guides, flag-sellers, carol-singers, and schoolboy nephews), - 
Note: This machine does nor supply racing tips (for which our 

“ Propheteer ”"—Pat. Applied For—is confidently recommended). 


The Menumaster 

First exhibited at the Ideal Home Exhibition, 1981. 

Suggests possible menus to harassed housewives. The housewife 
punches on a card the numbers of whatever items she has in the larder 
(e.g. 4=remains of joint, 29=cold potatoes). She then inserts the 
card into the machine, which types out certain combinations of numbers 
representing dishes suggested (e.g. 429=cottage pie, 492=rissoles), 
Suggestions for puddings are made in the same way (e.g. 2=stale bread 
17=black currants, 217=summer pudding). } 

If no suggestion is possible the machine rings a bell, and types instead 
the name and address of a recommended restaurant. 


SECOND PRIZES 


(W. BERNARD WAKE) 
ARE YOU ABSENT MINDED ? 


Do you lose umbrellas and forget to post letters? Do you tie 
knots in your handkerchief and then forget why ? 


Leave it to MEMOPHONE 


Tell your Memophone the things you want to remember, and place it in 
your pocket or handbag. Memophone will repeat the items in a clearly 
audible voice at regular intervals or predetermined times as desired. 

Larger models with loud-speaker extensions also available for home or 
business premises. 


MEMOPHONE NEVER FORGETS 
ABYSSO BOTTOMLESS PITS 


No more dustbins—No more incinerators—No more slag heaps. 

No more worry over broken glass and old razor-blades. 

Anything falling into an ABYSSO BOTTOMLESS PIT disappears 
FOR EVER. 

Can now be constructed in a wide range of sizes, from the SUPER- 
ABYSSO for industrial use, to the OUBLIETTE MINOR or backyard 
model. (Fitted with child-proof guard rail and self-locking steel cover.) 

Estimates free. Our representative will call on receipt of a postcard 
to:— 

ABYSSO CONSTRUCTION CO., LTD., 
Bottomless. Buildings, W.1. 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 

The “Canirun,” a priceless boon to tired dog-owners, is ingeniously 
constructed from steel, rubber and plastics, and closely resembles a 
living human being. Driven by clockwork, it is guaranteed to take a 
dog for a circular tour of not less than a mile. Known to thousands of 
households and their pets as “ Uncle Walkie,” the machine starts off with 
the dog at running pace, slowing down half-way through the journey to 
bring its charge home at a brisk walk. A dab of aniseed on “ Uncle 
Walkie’s ” left leg énsures that the dog never leaves the machine’s side. 

The “ Kiddipal,” originally designed as the ideal companion for an 
only child, has also become the bosom friend of large families. Strongly 
constructed on the lines of a large and good-humoured middle-aged uncle, 
“ Kiddipal” is enabled by its beautifully designed internal mechanism to 
join in all the activities the modern child most enjoys. It will swim, 
play cricket, climb trees, and run about on all fours with a load of 
children on its back. “ Kiddipal” may be butted in the stomach, hacked 
on the shins, knocked down and sat upon, all without injury to its 
mechanism. : 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 85 
Set by Peter Townsend 


There is an even more acute shortage of newsprint, and the 
national daily papers have grouped themselves into an association 
to effect fair distribution. This association decides that one of its 
members must cease publication. A prize of £5, which may be 
divided, is offered for not more than 200 words from an editorial 
in any one of the national dailies explaining why it deserves to 
continue its existence. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than October 10th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of October 19th. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
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LETTERS TO 


. . 
Disappearing Clergy 

Sa.—i will try to deal with the main points raised by your correspon- 
dents. : 

(1) Mr. K. C. Stuart ts worried because | refer to ihe priesthood as a 
profession. | make no apologies for the word ; the priesthood is a pro- 
fession. 1 hope, however, that the clergy regard their profession as a 
yocation, because all Christians are expected to treat their work as a 
calling. 1 would suggest to Mr. Stuart that a reason for the weakness of 
the Church is the attitude of mind, expressed in his letters, implying that 
one set of rules applies to the parson and another set to the layman. 
The Biblical doctrine of the priesthood of all believers permits no such 
dichotomy If a Christian who happens to be a clergyman may not seek 
just conditions of employment, a similar ban should be placed on the 
Christian who happens to be a schoolmaster, a surgeon, a butcher or a 
muaer 

(2) The Editor of the British Weekly would not advise any young man 
to enter the Christian ministry unless he was prepared to accept poverty. 
| am not sure whether Mr. Herron wants the ordinand to dispense with 
luxuries Or necessities—or both. For several years | slept on a camp bed 
a the slums, and for part of the time 1 was responsible for all my domestic 
needs. The experience was good for me, and I hope I learnt much. 
But it gravely reduced my effectiveness as a parson. Instead of getting 
mm with my job, | was compelled to devote my energies to household 
duties. Parishioners waited outside my front door while I went to the 
market in search of brussels sprouts. I now live in a vicarage, built to 
, Government schedule, and certainly not luxurious. I could, no doubt, 
reduce my stendard of living in many ways and accept Mr. Herron’s 
poverty-level. But if 1 did IL should be compelled to jettison my time- 
table. Mr. Herron must face facts—a priest cannot do his job if he 
has to spend a large part of each day preparing meals, cleaning floors, 
washing clothes and digging the garden. 

(3) Dr. A. M. MacLachlan, while agreeing with my main thesis, is 
eluctant to apply to the State for help. I appreciate his point, but I 
still contend the State has a responsibility. In Dr. MacLachlan’s own 
city 4 particularly beautiful thurch fell into disrepair. £100,000 was, I 
believe, required for its restoration. The bill was footed by a wealthy 
company director, who deserved the gratitude of the whole country. But 
what of the future Wealthy company directors are disappearing, and 
Anglican congregations cannot produce thousands of pounds for rotting 
roofs and death-watch beetles. The fact is some of the churches, among 
them many of great historic and architectural interest, are deteriorating 
seriously. Is the State prepared to restore and preserve them, on the 
grounds that they are national treasures, and not merely denominational 
p.aces of worship? 

4) Captain G. E. Colpoy raises an.important point. I do not regard 
income-tax rebate as a contribution from the State, but | agree that 
Church Assembly should publicise this potential source of revenue. 

Your correspondents are anxious for a spiritual reawakening. Most 
% the clergy share this anxiety. Unfortunately our numbers are 
iwindling rapidly and. will probably continue to do so until we have 
freed ourselves from the finaneial millstones. These practical problems 
cannot be ignored. If the ministry is to recruit men of suitable calibre, 
we must distinguish between a hard life with plenty of scope for going 
ihead with the job and a life of semi-poverty, endless chores and 


financial headaches.—Yours faithfully, MERVYN SrocK Woop. 


Yt. Matthew, Moorfields, Bristol. 
Sik, —Mr. Gordon Place has introduced a red herring into the discussion 
m disappearing clergy. The endowments of cathedrals were provided 


to maintain cathedrals and not parishes, And, though the ultimate 
purpose of both institutions is the same, the means employed are 

ically different. Misinformed enthusiasm in the last century per- 
nitted the confiscation of a large proportion of cathedral endowments, 
with the result that their attempts to fulfil their functions are now 
sorely restricted by straitened circumstances. There is not room here 
) discuss their particular function. But let us be aware of it.—Yours 
faithfully P. C. Moore. 

\ College, Oxford. 
wR.—As there appears to be such difficulty in manning the vacant 
charges in the Church, why does mother Church not turn to that great 
untapped source of supply, the women of the Church, and ordain them 
to the Ministry? The position of women has so greatly changed in the 
last thirty oc forty years that it is surely time for reconsideration of 
their claims to a full share as human beings in the work of the Church 

Yours teuly MarGcarer Heten Macnonarn. 

¥ Ancaster Drive. Glasgaw, W.3. 
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THE EDITOR 


Toujours La Politique 


Sir,—If the Spectator had set itself to demonstrate its provinciality it 
could hardly have done so more thoroughly than by uttering one scornful 
sentence: “The question of State-aid for denominational schools is 
solemnly declared by all to be the crucial issue in French politics.” But 
it is the crucial issue, and has been recognised as such for at least fifty 
years. It divides the French nation far more deeply than any squabble 
Over economic theory or temporary constitutional structure. This is 
because it represents a reality; in the last resort, whether France shall 
be Christian or not. The parties do right to be solemn, for a breach ia 
the principle of laicism will have consequences for us all 

Of course, comparatively litthe money is involved, and the effects—as 
in any matter of education—will not be fully felt for years. But make 
no mistake, Sir, the battle is over fundamentals, and to it our polite 
English party exchanges bear as much relation as a sparring match 
between schoolboys does to the Robinson-Turpin fight.—Yours faithfully, 

14 Coromandel Terrace, W.6. CONSTANTINE LESUEUR 

[Would Christianity in France really have tailed for lack of 
£16,000,000 ?—Epb. Spectator.} 


Is Puritanism Outmoded ? 


Sik,—The Third Programme broadcast on this subject by Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood was able and stimulating. There is no doubt that the 
Puritan outlook on life, which was dominant with our fathers during 
the nineteenth century, is often viewed with distaste by the present 
generation, but it is largely misunderstood by them. Following Crom- 
well’s régime in the seventeenth century, Puritanism became a living 
force in our nation, the effects of which coloured our outlook during 
the three following centuries. There were extremes in it, some of which 
were altogether evil, but out of it came the Free Church movement ina 
relig’on, and the Liberal outlook in politics. Their attitude may be 
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summed up as a search for simplicity in living, and freedom of religious 
and political thought. 

Ihe Puritans were in rebellion against privilege and vested interests 
of all kinds, both in Church and State, and believed in the rights and 
liberty of the common man. They accepted the principle of the self- 
accountability of action, and regarded life as a stewardship. They were 
distrustful of State interference, and would have been horrified by the 
present attempt of the Socialist State to govern the whole life of its 
citizens. They overthrew the King who claimed for himself personal 
rights above the law, resisted the machinations of the Pope who sought 
to establish Roman Catholicism as our national religion, fought the 
Scots in a treacherous religious war, and cleared away some of the 
corruption that permeated the Crown and the Law Courts. Some of 
their teaching was extreme and temporary, but they created self-reliant 
and responsible citizens. 

foday our trend of thought has been canalised in a new direction. 
Our psychologists have taught us that all repressions are evil, and that 
human nature should be allowed to express itself in its own way. The 
divine imperative “ Thus saith the Lord” has little meaning ; man is the 
master of his fate and the sole arbiter of his cenduct. Religion js out- 
moded, and political freedom no longer significant. This is seen in the 
conduct of many of the rising generation, who sneer at the disciplines 
controlling personal action, and choose rather to go their own undis- 
ciplined way. They are already finding that the fruits of this attitude 
are bitter to the taste. They would de well to try and understand what 
the Puritan viewpoint really was, and the rich outlook on life that often 
came out of it, for all history shows that the road of self-discipline 
of wisdom. 
divorce, drunkenness and 


is also the way 


Juvenile delinquency, promiscuity, all of 


which have shown a steady increase in this country during the last 
thirty years, are the fruits of our so-called freedom of thought and 
action. Mankind is by way of stressing his privileges, and ignoring 


that there are no rights which do not impose 
corresponding obligations A nation that is at present spending £600 
millions a year on intoxicants, £700 millions a year on gambling, and 
£600 millions a year on tobacco, in a time of national stringency, may 


his duties, forgetting 


well re-examine its whole outlook on life 
The “happy mean” would appear to be the true attitude 


life. but the Puritan philosophy wears better than the pagan, which we 


towards 


are by way of accepting as an alternative. It is good that Miss Wedg- 

wood has challenged our thought on the whole subject.—I am, Sir, 

yours faithfully ANGUS WATSON. 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


Tito’s Country 


Sin, —Having myself visited “ Tito’s Country ” in July, I was much inter- 
ested by Mrs. Barbara Castle's article which appeared in your issue of 
14th. While endorsing all that she said, there are two small 
which I would like to comment. Maybe it is Marshal 
Tito’s critics who say that he never moves without the most elaborate 
precautions, but the precautions being taken when his train stopped for 
few minutes in Ljubljana station on July 31st could only be described 
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Manstein 


HIS CAMPAIGNS AND HIS TRIAL 
R. T. Paget, xc. wp 
An Important Book 


1. for the questions it poses not only of the right but 
of the practicability of the victor attempting to 
judge the vanquished, of his selecting the evidence, 
then acting as both prosecutor and judge 


ta 


the light it throws on the strength and weaknesses 
of the Russian war machine as encountered by 
Germany's ablest general. 


3. its revelation of the extent to which Hitler interfered 
with his commanders Frontispiece and maps, 15s. 
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by any objective observer as “ most elaborate.” For the first time in my 
life I saw how a dictator travels, in a train far superior to any other to be 
seen in his country, with all the blinds drawn, and with police and armed 
guards not only standing at every door and surrounding the train, but 
even patrolling the carriage-roofs ! 

Mrs. Castle’s description of the two middled-aged ladies whom she 
visited in Zagreb, their home, and their views, leads me to believe that 
they must be the same as those whom my Swedish friend and | visited 
there, and I think it worth mentioning that one of them told us that she 
now likes to be addressed as “ Comrade Countess.”—Yours sincerely, 
32 Park Square, Leeds, J. W. DE W. W. Symons. 


Backs and Affronts 


Sir,—In company with thousands of other admirers of Janus I have 
always regarded him as, quite rightly, a stickler for the correct use of 
the English language. I was somewhat surprised therefore to find the 
following in last week's “ Notebook.” 

“T have beeu at.a luncheon where some of the company necessarily 
had their backs to the King and Queen. If Their Majesties felt affronted 
on that occasion I can only say that they concealed their emotions 
remarkably well.” 

The dictionary confiyms my view that the primary meaning (from 
which derivative meanings follow) of “affront” is “to meet face to 
face.” Would Janus kindly explain how Their Majesties could have 
been affronted by somebody's back?—Yours faithfully, Terrincron, 

House of Lords. 


[Janus writes: Their Majesties were clearly not affronted 
therefore explain how they were.] 


1 need not 


A West Country Composer ? 


Six.—In answer to Dr. Vaughan Williams I should like to say that 
1 omitted the name of Gerald Finzi from my West Country musicians 
through no disrespect for his muse but for purely topographica! reasons 
Mr. Finzi once told me that he was born in St. John’s Wood, in the 
now live myself; and although he is 
adoption and grace a “ Three Choirs composer” I do not feel that he 
can be included in a list of composers of West Country origin.—Yours 
faithfully, MARTIN COOPER. 
Sl Hamilton Terrace 


terrace where | certainly by 


NV.W.&. 


Going, Going .... 


Sik.—Three weeks ago it was “ The Disappearing Clergy Last week 
“The Disappearing Horse.” I look forward with interest to the next 
article in this series —Yours faithfully, H. C. TUNNADINE, 
Upper Gornal Vicarage, Dudley, Worcs. 
[Probably “ The Disappearing Editor.’—Eb., Spect.] 


“The Spectator September 27th 1851 


THe invasion of Cuba is finally suppressed. The leader has 
been publicly executed ; the Cubans have evinced no sympathy 
with him or his followers ; the surviving Americans who em- 
barked in the enterprise proclaim that they have been misied, 
and the friends of Lopez maintain that even he was the victim 
of deception. Throughout the United States the inclination 
to engage in a Crusade against Absolutism in Cuba is mani- 
festly én the decline. The local authorities in that island are 
abating the extreme rigour with which in their first panic they 
treated the invaders, and the Spanish Government does not 
attempt to vindicate the extremities to which they had recourse 
The susceptibility of the Americans is thus spared, and one 
eminent source of danger to the peace of the world removed. 
Reports are circulated of intentions on the part of the Spanish 
Ministers to adopt more liberal and equitable principles in their 
administration of Cuba These may without much injustice 
be inscribed in the list of “ vows made in pain.” Thus much, 
however, seems certain, that for the Cubans redress is not to 
be obtained by invasions of an alien The Spanish 
Americans havé learned from the example of Texas, that to 
invite Anglo-Americans to aid them in establishing or main- 
taining independence of Spain, is to enact the part of the horse 
which allowed the man to mount it in order to hunt down the 
brutes that had given it offence. Spanish governors have 
oppressed the Creoles, but American liberators have deprived 
them of their homes and lands The Cubans prefer settling 
their with their mother-country, unaided by their 
neighbours of.the United St 
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Windsor 
Tub-thumping 
by the ERCOLiton 


“Behold my Windsor Tub chair,” 
ERCOLion, “ 


said the 
designed for people of taste who 
have little money to indulge it and small 

room to exercise it. Observe please the 

sturdy construction, the handsome spring-filled 
tapestry cushion, cushioned on cable springs, 

the mellow waxed finish, the admirable lines 
and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on it. Sit on it, 
or knit in it. Rest, read or write in it. It will 
give you comfort in repose and support in 
employment. Supplies are shared by all good 
furniture shops on the principle of fair chairs for 


all, whether in natural or dark wood.” 


HIGH WYCOMBE . BUCKS 
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Vigil, flr lillges slays 


When the “ horseless carriage ” really lived up 


to its name, Straight Cut cigarettes were one 
of the better things of the gracious life of those 
times. Though times have changed, Straight 
Cut are still available — to round off happier 


moments with a touch of Edwardian luxury. 
LAMBERT & BUTLER 


STRAIGHT CUT 


( igaretles 20 /or glad 
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(of Great Britein and Ireland), Lid. 
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A Perfect Setting 


What is a perfect setting? A noble mansion among 
eres : an Old Master in a picture gallery : “ Hamlet” 
‘at Elsinore : a pearl in a cluster of diamonds : or just 
an old lady in a comfortable home surrounded by her 


personal treasures ? 


“ As a white candle in a holy place, 
So is the beauty of an aged face. 
As the spent radiance of a winter sun, 


So is a woman with her travail done.” 


The G.B.I. maintains two homes, consisting of flatlets 
for the active and bed-sitting-rooms for the aged and 
infirm. After many. years of living in other people’s 
homes, they have there a perfect setting for their old 
age. If they can afford to pay something, they do so, 
but lack of means is no obstacle. 
the G.B.I. a lot of money. Will you help to maintain 


such perfect settings for these old folk ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I Have heard to my astonishment that many orchards in Kent, Cornwall 
and parts of Hampshire have a crop of apples which, compared with 
last year’s, is as penurious as are our meals beside those of a generation 
ago. Here in the South Midlands the reverse is true. I have so heavy 
a crop from my thirty-odd apple-trees that only one is barren. Cox 
is usually a difficult apple with me, partly because, in my experience, it 
prefers a lighter soil and warmer conditions than | can give it. But this 
year my Coxes have fruited to such‘excess that I have had the reluctant 
task of thinning out the clusters, some as dense as half a score to a 
bunch, cheek to cheek. 
fine in shape, colour and size. The Cox is not commonly regarded as 
a comely apple in comparison with, say, Orleans Reinette (a prince of 
apples), Worcester, Crawley Beauty, Red Streak or the peach-like old 
Somerset apple, Hoary Morning. But a well-grown, sun-ripened Cox, 
with its crust of greyish russet over flushes of dark red-streaking tints 
of orange and coral, is an apple whose exterior semblance does not 
belie its crisp texture and aromatic flavour within. But the other apples 
are as superabundant, so much so that I have developed a hyper- 
sensitive ear for the velocity of the wind. Oh, what piles of plunder 
for a vandal gale! I mention in passing that not a single one of these 
trees has ever been sprayed nor received any “ fertiliser ” except compost, 
though some were planted nearly twenty years ago. What nonsense is 
printed about the “ necessity” of spraying fruit-trees with lime-sulphur 
ind the rest! 


1951 


The Espalier 

About two-thirds of my apple and pear trees are now cordons and 
espaliers, and in a bounteous year what an overwhelming vantage they 
possess over standard trees! Their superiority in the picking season 
is obvious ; a ticklish drudgery becomes a nonchalant pleasure. Summer 
pruning, too, is as comfortable and exposing the fruit to the sunbeams 
far less exacting. Again, a line of such trees is open all the year round 
to inspection for signs of aphis, caterpillar, or sawfly, and takes little 
room. As Euclid says of any line (quite erroneously, by the way), it is 
length without breadth. If there be apple-drop and the ground is 
mulched, there is no bruising, while the danger of fracture aloag a 
richly studded branch is, of course, eliminated. 


Nature’s Excess 

The year has been notable for two conspicuous examples of nature’s 
overplus. There are diminutive forests of the scarlet-knobbed clubs of 
the wild arum in every ditch, wood, thicket, hedge and waste. Assembled 
in such multitudes, these bizarre lilies have a flamboyantly oriental 
appearance, but at the same time seem to belong to an archaic world; 
furmal, too, the berry-clustered spike squatting in front of its long 
tapered “leaf” or spathe, a Gothic gargoyle in its niche. No wonder 
one of its folk-names is Devil’s Poker, but there are more gracious 


ones—Wake Robin, Lords-and-Ladies, Kings-and-Queens, Cuckoo-pint. 


Crane-flies 

The other visitation is the crane-fly or daddy-longlegs, which moves 
in hosts over meadow and lawn and at night invaded houses all through 
September, presumably driven by one fanatically overpowering impulse, 
to relieve its ovipositor of eggs. No creature is more one-idea’d, as 
Dr. Johnson said of chattering girls. They are so possessed by this 
purpose that it becomes a steady wind driving them onward willy-nilly, 
anywhere and everywhere, with stilts helplessly dangling in the ait 
They seem to have no volition of their own at all, to be the mere 
automata of a biological will external to themselves. They do not so 
much fly as float, at once purposeless and purposeful, aerial and blunder- 
ing, with no destination and yet the most determined goal. They seem 
equally void of any sense of danger or obstacle, and come to a stop on 
their spidery shanks simply because a solid object gets in the way 
One of the most grotesque of Nature's children, and provided by her 
with strangeness but no beauty, they are at once imbecile and pitiful, a 
parody of Bernard Shaw’s life-force. 


In the Garden 

Figs are always problematical in a garden, unless one goes to the 
considerable trouble of building a brick container round their roots 
on planting. Otherwise, the fig will only run to leaf, flapping in the 
wind like elephants’ ears. I have tried what on the whole has beea 
a successful compromise, planting in large tubs, which not only look 
decorative but allow thus far but no farther in root-range. Each tub- 
fig-tree should provide a dozen or so large figs in September, but they 
must be kept watered in a dry spell. It is a good idea to add a few stones 
to the soil. H. J. MASSINGHAM 





And (but for the wasps) they are particularly . 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Worm at the Root 


Leslie Stephen. By Noel Gilroy Annan. (MacGibbon and Kee. 25.) 


Mr. ANNAN has written a study in intellectual ecology. “It is worth 
while,” he says, “seeing how Stephen was gathered into the main 
intellectual movements of his time and what contributions he made 
to the Victorian ethos. For in the labyrinth of his conceptions of 
right and wrong we shall find the man for whom we are searching.” 
It is a biologists view of biography, peculiarly appropriate for 
this Victorian agnostic whose evolution drew him from the priest- 
hood into dubiety. There is an environment—of ideas, of people. 
How did they condition the development of Stephen’s thought ? 
But he was a person, idiosyncratic; “men,” notes Mr. Annan, 
“have certain temperamental strains which they cannot eliminate.” 
How were the pressures of the environmment themselves conditioned 
by the character of the man they worked on? In these terms Mr. 
Annan has composed a book whose sub-title, “ His Thought and 
Character in Relation to his Times,” suggests the careful but dull 
propriety of an official biography. In fact, it is manifestly the work 
of an alert, inquisitive and unabashed mind. 

Mr. Annan has fought his way through the huge documentation 
of the period, but he is not content to serve up the mixture as 
before. One has the impression, all through the book, of a man 
making up his own mind ; he knows exactly what he is saying, and 
why. There is little that is superficially attractive for the biographer 
about the wintry, aloof figure of Leslie Stephen—his favourite wind, 
Birrell observed, was due east—but Mr. Annan’s close engagement 
with his subject gives him something of Strachey’s power to vivify 
without Strachey’s ability to mislead. 

“The key to Stephen’s character is his effort to change himself.” 
His childhood among the evangelicals of the Clapham Sect, his 
years spent in Cambridge where Mill’s Logic eroded the volitions 
of the young as insidiously as does logical positivism today, his 
relations with the Grand Chams of Victorian doubt, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Thomas Hardy—all these environmental pressures drove him one 
way, symbolised in the picture of Hardy, late at night, witnessing 
by a solitary lamp on the reading-table of Stephen's study the deed 
whereby he renounced Holy Orders. Reason dictated its imperatives 
remorselessly, and duty must be done. His Alpine climbs, his 
feats of walking, his steady grind as a writer, his dour and constant 
witness to agnosticism, his pained abhorrence of the sexual are all 
convincingly gathered by Mr. Annan under this head. But some- 
thing rebelled—a hyper-sensitivity of nature to which all through 
his life he cried “ Down, wanton, down.” ‘Indeed he is a perfect 
example of Mill's comment that analytic habits are “a perpetual 
worm at the root both of the passions and of the virtues ; and, above 
all, fearfully undermine all desires, and all pleasures.” 

Mr. Annan’s judgement is that Stephen’s effort to conquer himself 
maimed him. He could hardly be described, like Mill, as a saint 
of rationalism: he never saw so clearly, never felt so bitterly the 
paralysis of the imagination and the affections induced by a disci- 
pline of logic, analysis, and “the pursuit of Truth.” But if the 
overtones of suffering, the intense spiritual agony, are missing, 
nevertheless he bore his cross. Mr. Annan’s investigation of this 
conflict between heart and head, between creature and environment, 
and its profit and loss for Stephen as thinker, as critic, as father 
and as friend is perhaps the most subtle and interesting element of 
his book. ; 

There is a relevant document in the case from which Mr. Annan 
has been able to quote at some length for the first time; though 
Maitland, the official biographer, saw it he was not so free to draw 
on it. This is the manuscript autobiography which Stephen wrote 
for his children towards the end of his life and to which, charac- 
teristically, they gave the name of the Mausoleum Book. In this 
account of his private affairs “ guilt wells from his pen.” A long 
life filled with the “agenbite of inwit” runs out in the crocodile 
tears of sentimental self-depreciation. He had failed as a writer; 
he had been unkind to his wife. Reason’s imperative were, he 
feared, unanswered. The uncompromising young don whose “ ideal 
among intellectual undergraduates was the hard-headed man who 
stood for no nonsense ” has gone soft ; he is Mr. Ramsay of To The 
Lighthouse. 

Perhaps this is to suggest that Mr. Annan has been seduced into 
the facile biographer’s ploy of debunking. The contrary is the 
case. He has clearly not reached his conclusions easily, and he {s 


scrupulous in justifying and qualifying them. Indeed, perhaps scruple 
has been carried too far. An earlier draft of'the book was success- 
fully submitted in 1948 for the Le Bas Essay Prize, and the somewhat 
demonstrative annotation of this text still evinces a certain concern 
to “ show knowledge of” the esoteric authority. It is consoling to 
Jearn, in the first note to the first chapter, that Mr. Annan’s usage 
of the concept of “class” is supported by Warner and Lunt’s 
Yankee City Series, Vol. 11: The Status System of a Modern Com- 
munity, Yale, 1942, and I was glad to meet in a footnote a 
reference to the idealist Bluntschli and Gumplowicz, the Austrian 
sociologist ; but I also thought of Gide on Stendhal, “Comme il 
insiste peu!” However, these are pinpricks. Mr. Annan has done 
admirably what he set out to do—to fulfil F. W. Maitland’s hope 
that in spite of his own official biography of Stephen someone 
would one day “ illustrate in a small compass his life by his books, 
his books by his life, and both by their environment.” And, inci- 
dentally, this volume is illustrated by some delightful, and previously 
unpublished, contemporary photographs of Stephen and his family ; 
in particular of his daughters, the priestesses of Bloomsbury, as 
jeunes filles en fleur. RONALD LEWIN. 


By What Law? 


Manstein : His Campaigns and His Trial. By R. T. Paget, K.C., 
M.P. With a Foreword by Lord Hankey. (Collins. 14s.) 


Dip any responsible person in England really desire the trial of 
Field-Marshal von Manstein, at the age of 64 and after five years 
of delay? The vast majority of the British public were either 
shocked or indifferent. But the Government was caught by the 
evil logic of Conquerors’ Law; some of Manstein’s subordinates 
had been arraigned and so, therefore, must he. Thus we reap, and 
will continue to reap, the whirlwind of the wind sown at Nuremberg, 

The reader of this courageous book should remind himself that 
for the most part he is hearing one side only. Nevertheless, what- 
ever issues of fact or law may remain debatable, certain unpalatabl¢ 








The Memoirs of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 


WINDSOR 


K.G. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor tells the story of his private life from 
his birth in the last years of the reign of his great-grandmother 
Queen Victoria—living his childhood under the benign influence of 
his grandfather King Edward VII, learning the art of kingship from 
his father King George V, touring the British Empire as Prince of 
Wales, becoming King of England in the midst of political strife 
and economic depression and finally abdicating to avoid national 
dissension. 
448 pp. Sh. Demy 8vo, 24 pp. of illustrations, 25/- net 
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aspects of this Royal Warrant trial are beyond dispute—for example, 
that the accused had no previous intimation, save in the vaguest 
general terms, of the complex.case which he had to answer, though 
it had been four years in preparation ; that practically the whole 
case for the prosecution rested on hearsay and documentary 
evidence, much of it only remotely relevant and nearly all of it of 
distant date and capable of different interpretations ; that the accused 
had, and was given, no means of being represented by counsel con- 
versant with the procedure and that this vital assistance had to be 
provided by voluntary public subscription in England ; that, though 
a prisoner of war, he was tried by officers of much inferior rank to 
himself ; that those officers were advised on all legal issues by a 
single Judge Advocate General who, however impartial and con- 
scientious, would not claim to be an eminent authority on Inter- 
national Law; and that on the many intricate and disputable 
questions in that shadowy realm there was no appeal whatever to 
higher authority. Such was this distinguished officer's “ fair trial,” 
by a procedure and under precedents which made it almost impos- 
sible for any defence to succeed. 

Even so, von Manstein was acquitted of most of what was 
charged against him. No instance of dishonourable, atrocious or 
“ criminal ” action was sheeted home to his personal knowledge and 
sanction. It is impossible within these limits even to summarise 
all the charges, but Mr. Paget does not seem to exaggerate when 
he says—and this appears to be supported by the court's findings— 
that the Field-Marshal had never even heard of 95 per cent. of the 
alleged “ criminal” incidents. The feeble and corrupt S.S. evidence 
which was raked up against him was wholly discredited and soon 
abandoned. Of what, then, was he convicted on the charges which 
succeeded ? Of obeying High Command orders (though he dis- 
regarded, resisted or modified those, like the Commissar and 
Barbarossa orders, which he thought inconsistent with his own strict 
standard of military propriety); of being responsible as military 
commander, on a technical doctrine of “ executive power,” for the 
activities in back areagy of para-military organisations like the S.D., 
which were expressly withdrawn from his control ; of certain tech- 
nical infringements, in relation to prisoners and civilians, of the 
Hague Convention of 1907—a Convention made in circumstances 
utterly different from those of modern warfare and, therefore, 
infringed by all belligerents. The Russians were not subject to it, 
and in any case they were committing every conceivable atrocity 
and violation of the so-called “laws and usages of war.” Though 
convicted of these offences, von Manstein was expressly acquitted 
of committing any of them “deliberately and recklessly,” as the 
prosecution had alleged, and to an English lawyer it is incompre- 
hensible why this did not amount to a complete discharge. 








SALT 


and his circle 


By STEPHEN WINSTEN 








Serremper 1951 marks the 
centenary of the birth of 
Henry 5S. Salt, the great 
humanist, reformer, inde- 
pendent thinker and idealist. 
This is the first study of a 
man who exercised consider- 
able influence on many 
famous men of his day, and is 
a fascinating piece of bio- 
graphical research. 

How is it that a man who 
was practically unknown 
attracted to his cottage the 
greatest figures of the age? 
Poet and Prime Minister, 
scientist and naturalist, peer 


and worker, dramatist and 
economist—all were proud to 
claim Salt as an intimate 
friend. Meredith and Swin- 
burne, Shaw and Chesterton, 
Kropotkin and Gandhi, 
W. H. Hudson and Edward 
Carpenter, Olive Schreiner 
and Clarence Darrow ll 
found inspiration in _ his 
presence, as did many lesser- 
known people. 

The book contains a long 
and important Introduction 
by Bernard Shaw, completed 
the night before his fatal 
accident. 


Published at 18s. by Hutchinson 
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Yet the Field-Marshal was sentenced to eighteen years’ imprison. 
ment (reduced on review to twelve), having already suffered five 
having lost property, status, health and hope. All the evidence 
tends to show that von Manstein was not only a briiliant strates; 
but an honourable and humane commander, whose whole 
and ethic were opposed to Schrecklichkeit. Some of our own magt 
distinguished soldiers have borne witness to his personal and mili 
integrity. He opposed Hitler as early as 1938 and repeatedly dig 
so later, at the risk of career and even of life, and eventually at 
the cost of his command. His final letter to the defender who was 
unable to save him is almost Socratic in its dignity and magnanimity 
He is condemned to the loss of honour and liberty for the probable 
term of his natural life. During his Eastern campaigns he and 
staff took precautions to ensure that they would never fall alive 
into the hands of their barbarous enemies. He may well wonder 
whether he would not have been wise to take the same precautions 
before surrendering to an adversary whose justice is vaunted as the 
purest in the world. C. K. ALLEN, 


Medical Men 


Doctors by Themselves. An Anthology compiled by Edward F 
Griffith. (Cassell. 21s.) 


IN spite of a rather dusty remoteness in many of the extracts, 
Dr. Griffith's well-arranged anthology is ingenious and amusing, 
Perhaps the terms of reference have been stretched up to the very 
limits of admissibility, but this does not impair the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of what is, upon the whole, an excellent work. It is full of 
good stories (not always concerning doctors), fine passages and 4 
deal of wit. And yet the stories, the writing and the wit are best 
when the doctors are not appearing as doctors at all. On the medical 
side, in fact, there are certain weaknesses. The section headed “ The 
Doctor at Work,” for example, tells the reader nothing about the 
amazing developments, both of surgery and of medicine, in recent 
years—pre-frontal leucotemy, the electroencephalograph, the almost 
incredible operations of Brock and others upon the living heart, the 
ups and downs of penicillin treatment, the new antibiotics, radio- 
therapy and so forth. Doctors themselves have provided popular 
or semi-popular accounts of these things and of the men concerned, 
and some quotations would have been very welcome. 

_ Some omissions and inclusions are not a little curious. There 
is nothing of Polidori, Byron’s travelling physician and surely one 
of the oddest of all “doctors”; and there is no mention of the 
lamentable doings at Missolonghi which culminated in the opening 
of his Lordship by Lucca Vaya, Bruno, Millingen (quoted elsewhere) 
and the worthy Treiber—a queer medical escapade. It is rather sur 
prising, too, to find Keats included, in no fewer. than eighteen 
passages, among the “ doctors” ; an honour which is also conferred, 
with even less justification, upon W. E. Henley. One might object 
also, perhaps, to the inclusion of body-snatching under the section 
which is headed “The Advance of Medicine”? and it is a little 
macabre, to say the least of it, when an excellent account of 
Charles I in his coffin (opened in 1813) figures among entries relating 
to “The Doctor at the Bedside.” Although Sir Samuel Garth is 
not absent, the only quotation from The Dispensary (by far the 
most effective satire ever written upon doctors by one of themselves) 
gives no clue at all to the nature and intention of that splendid and 
vigorous work. One must also regret the small amount of space 
given to Cheyne, whose English Malady is one of the most curious, 
whimsical and entertaining medical books in our language. On page 
393 the date of the Crimean War is inaccurately given as 1853 ; and 
on the plate facing page 43 something has gone very wrong; the 
portrait of a gentleman in early nineteenth-century dress is described 
as “ Thomas Cogan, 1545-1607.” 

But Dr. Griffith is to be congratulated upon the compilation of 
book which is well stocked with excellent things and is provided 
with a conscientious and orderly index of sources and with an 
adequate series of biographical notes. He does not suppress, even 
if he does not fully represent, the less amiable side of doctoring; 
professional rivalry, for example, and the too-eager pursuit of 
guineas. The first is well illustrated by the murderous combat 
between Dr. Williams and Dr. Bennet, both of whom were killed; 
this unpleasant episode comes under the heading of “ Medical 
Etiquette.” The second is displayed in Dr. Bell’s treatment of @ 
stingy laird, from whom he succeeded in extracting £150 instead 
of the mere £50 which was offered. And I cannot refrain from 
quoting the subtle test for death advocated by Johannes de Mirfield ; 
you should apply a lightly roasted onion to the nostrils of the 
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Viadimir Petrov (Instructor in Slavonic languages at 
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escape. 





“A brilliantly gifted writer.” 
21s. Max Eastman 
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patient, “and if he be alive he will immediately scratch his nose.” 
One “theme” of the book is “the intense interest shown by the 
doctor for the welfare of his patient.” It must be admitted that 
such interest has not always been conspicuously evident in recent 
years, and it is perhaps as well that doctors, as well as their patients, 
should be reminded of the noble record of the past. And so, in 
giving us an admirable conspectus of medical history, Dr. Griffith 
has done good service, both to his profession and to the ordinary 
and sometimes exasperated reader. A very enjoyable work, most 
happily combining solidity with liveliness. C. E. VULLIAMY. 


The Jewish Predicament 


Two Types of Faith. By Martin Buber. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 
The Pillar of Fire. By Karl Stern. (Michael Joseph. gs.) 
Waiting on God. By Simone Weil. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuese three books illustrate a problem that has faced many Jews 
in the century and a half since the ghetto walls fell—that of the 
quest for a faith to replace Jewish orthodoxy, which is essentially 
the religion of the segregated community. They present the solu- 
tions of persons of different generations, born in different countries 
and in various degrees of assimilation to the culture around them ; 
and if I, as one faced with the same predicament, can more nearly 
accept the provisional solution of Simone Weil, a Frenchwoman who 
starts from an agnostic position, it is perhaps only because my own 
experience has been closer to hers than to Buber’s or Stern's. To 
the two of them the problem is a purely Jewish one; to Simone 
Weil it was—for she is now dead—universal, and unaffected by 
accidents of ancestry. Like Stern, she struck out in the direction of 
Catholicism but, unlike him, turned away for reasons which she 
stated with burning accuracy in a series of letters to a priest, with 
which her book opens. 

Martin Buber’s strength lies in his inheritance from Hasidism, 
the last blossoming of the Hebrew faith, a movement which arose 
in Poland in the eighteenth century and persisted in some form until 
the destruction of the Eastern Jewish communities in recent years. 
The two types of faith which give his book its title are the communal 
and the individual ; the first represented by the religion of the Old 
Testament, the second by Pauline Christianity. As a biblical scholar 
of eminence, he is able to enter into abstruse arguments on linguistic 
points with theologians, Christian and Jewish, in support of his 
theme that the real Jesus was the incarnation of the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah, and that the Resurrection was a conception Greek 
in origin grafted on to Christian teaching only after it has ceased 
to be addressed to the Jews. 

For he sees Jesus’s message as related to that of the Pharisees, 
and the Gospel’s attacks on them as later interpellations, Hellenistic 
in origin. But the Pharisaical Jesus of Martin Buber’s imagining is 
so much smaller a figure than the Jesus of the Gospels that one 
wonders why he is so anxious to capture him for Judaism. It is, 
I think,because only a faith of his second—or individualistic—type 
is valid now that Jewish isolation has been broken down, and the 
problem for religious Jew and Gentile alike is to find his anchor 
within a society indifferent to religious values. Buber, like other 
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Jewish liberalisers, is feeling out, inconsistently perhaps, towards a 
a vom that can compete with Christianity as a personal 
religion. ; 

_Karl Stern met Martin Buber at a Zionist conference, and found 
him “very modern and psychological,” but fundamentally unsatis. 
fying. Arguments supported by textual references do not move 
Dr. Stern; his is a raging hunger to believe, the longing of the 
spiritually displaced person for a home. There is a reference on the 
dust-jacket to his scientific attitude of mind. He has certainly been 
trataed to use scientific techniques, but his dominant characteristics 
are emotional. The tale he tells—for his book is an autobiography— 
Opens in a small Bavarian town in which his family kept up a 
diluted Judaism indoors, while outside the windows the boy saw ag 
active and full-blooded Catholicism. His first reaction was towards 
a Jewish orthodoxy hardly viable under the conditions of semi. 
assimilation in which he lived. Then, during his medical training, 
he discovered revolutionary Socialism, psycho-analysis and the back. 
to-the-land ideals of Zionism. 

But what attracted him most was always personal service, as he 
saw it selflessly performed by old nurses in the houses of his friends, 
by poor church-going spinsters, and—on another scale—by those 
few among his medical colleagues who treated their patients not ag 
numbers of a chart but as creatures with immortal souls. The 
Jewish persecutions caught him perhaps better prepared than many 
others, but with his problems unsolved. It was only after an intensj- 
fication of his thinking and suffering while he remained in Germany, 
during a short stay in London, and in the early months of his 
residence in Canada, that he finally decided for Catholicism. As 
I read him my sympathy for him grew. For his own sympathy is 
so abounding that no one can be indifferent to his story. 

Where Dr. Stern was able to accept Catholicism entire as the 
inheritor not only of all that is best in Judaism but of the true 
spirit of the humanitarian revolutionaries as well, Simone Weil was 
agonisingly conscious of all that Catholicism excludes, of Eckhart’s 
deepest perceptions that are labelled heresy, of the Albigensians 
destroyed by the totalitarian Church, of the pure spirituality of the 
Bhagavadgita. Her objections were not the mere cavillings of intel- 
lectual pride. Though a scholar of attainment, she had broken down 
her isolation by working at the factory bench and in the vineyards 
in the intervals of school-teaching. There was much to tempt her 
into taking Dr. Stern’s path of acceptance. But she knew that this 
would be to deny her own religious experiences ; and how profound 
they were is clear from every page of these, her casual writings. She 
died in England, in her thirties and in the middle of the war, like 
others of her time, a mystic without a church. 

Hers was, I think, a firm step towards the solution of a problem 
that is not simply a Jewish one. But the Jew, now that segregation 
has broken down, is even more exposed to the winds of disbelief 
than his Gentile neighbour. The quest of the individual Jew fora 
faith has therefore more than a Jewish significance. J. M. COHEN, 


Totalitarian Hollywood 


Hollywood, The Dream Factory. By Powdermaker, 
(Secker and Warburg. 18s.) 


Dr. HorteNSE PowDERMAKER, who has written a book on the Stone 
Age culture of the Melanesians and another on the culture of the 
Deep South, here beams her detached anthropologist’s eye on 
Hollywood. Anybody wishing to know whether Mr. Bing Crosby 
has gold bath-taps or Miss Jane Russell wears mutation mink will 
be sadly disappointed, for in this serious study of Hollywood's social 
structure Dr. Powdermaker is strictly impersonal, giving, to prove 


Hortense 


-her points, individual examples under pseudonyms such as Mf. 


Kowtow and Mr. Persistence ; a wise precaution seeing that 90 
much she has to say is unfavourable, 

Making a quiet and eminently readable progress from the business 
to the artistic side of the film industry, baring the minds of those 
who, like mediaeval barons, cap a feudal system unsurpassed in this 
age ; skinning the hearts of those who live in a state of permanent 
creative frustration, and delving deep into the taboos, the myths and 
the mechanics of this American phenomenon, Dr. Powdermaker 
absorbs and thoroughly depresses anygne who cares for the future 
of the cinema. The natives of Hollywood, she asserts, bear 4 
strong resemblance to members of backward tribes, being isolated, 
fearful of going outside their community, extremely superstitious 
and worshipping symbols, in this case money and sex. Also, it 


seems, Hollywood has a philosophy comparable to that of a totali- 
tarian State, for once one is sucked into its colourful maw there 1s 
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ho such thing as freedom of choice. Having signed on the dotted 
fine a man sells his soul for seven long years—there seem to be no 
shorter contracts though he himself can be sacked in six months 
and is manipulated like a puppet, conforming to a pre-arranged 
pattern not only in the studio but in personal and social relationships 
as well. 

Dr. Powdermaker sees reflected in the films it makes Hollywood's 
feluctance to control life through inteliigent thinking, most of the 
film rdéles depicting characters motivated by luck or accident rather 
than through self-reliance, and the totalitarian idea extends towards 
audiences whose passiveness is fully exploited. Teamed up with 
the elements of totalitarianism is amorality, hypocrisy, acute anxiety 

nd stomach ulcers, with only here and there a shaft of light on the 
ong assembly line which churns out our weekly ration. It is a 
loomy picture but not, in Dr. Powdermaker’s hands, untinged with 
umour. 

Though it is doubtful whether the movies influence our own 

motional behaviour as much as she believes—she quotes the 
nstance of a woman who, wishing to divorce her husband, changed 
er mind as to how it should be done three times following three 
Successive visits to the cinema—it is true that our conception of 
the American way of life is almost wholly imbibed through the 
>reen. Even so we have a shrewd suspicion that all is not as it 
ems. And, distorting and exploiting as it may, Hollywood has 
evertheless produced a number of works of art, to which Dr. 
owdermaker pays brief homage in a wealth of extremely interesting 
nd almost wholly derogatory information. VirRGIntaA GRAHAM. 


Vulgar Eloquence 


A Dictionary of Americanisms on Historical Principles. Edited 
by Mitlord M., Mathews. 


Cumber lege. 12 guineas.) 


(Oxford University Press, Geottrey 


Ir is just a little over a hundred years since John Russell Bartlett 
ublished his Dictionary of Americanisms: A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases usually regarded as peculiar to the United States. 
Considering the difficulties of a pioneer, it was a creditable work, 
though, as its compiler candidly noted, more a record of New 
England usage than of the whole contribution of the American 
people to the tongue that Milton spake. Even in 1859, in the 
second edition, Bartlett had to lament that the “new English Dic- 
tionary projected by the Philological Society of London” was not 
available. Still less were the necessary American aids. Now, in 
1951, Dr. Mathews has not only the dictionary longed for by 
Bartlett (commonly known as the Oxford Dictionary) but Wright's 
English Dialect Dictionary, and the great enterprise, on which Dr. 
Mathews was trained under Sir William Craigie, the Dictionary of 
American English. And the dictionaries are only the chief of the 
fools provided for Dr. Mathews in this great work. Not Farmer in 
1889, not Thognton in 1912, could have begun anything so magnifi- 
cently planned as this new dictionary with any hope of completion. 
Here, in nearly 2,000, large, double-columned pages, is the record 
of the American contribution to our more or less common tongue. 

It is not only the accumulation of tools that makes possible such 
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a magnificent work ; it is the change in the “climate of opinion,” 

to borrow a phrase from Cambridge (Eng.). When Bartlett wrote, 
he was not exactly apologetic, but one of his aims was to show 
that American (more strictly “ Yankee *) usage was good old English 
usage. As James Russell Lowell was to put it, the Pilgrims could 
not bring over any betéer English than Shakespeare's ; it was all 


they knew. Even Thornton in 1912 was a little coy when he came 


to modern Americanisms. And Farmer, an Englishman after all, 
seems to have been in half a mind to issue his book as a horrid 
warning. He was faced with the “almost certain preponderance 
which Americans, as a nation, will, of necessity, have in the counsels 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in the very near future.” Farmer foresaw 
a preponderance of tw@ to one. It is now three to one, and, if all 


the speakers of English are thrown in, the original patentees 


(including the Scots) are only two-sevenths of the whole “ English- 
speaking” bloc. There are even better prudential reasons for 
mastering American in 1951 than there were in 1889. 

But a work like this is no longer issued as a “ defy" to the proud 
Britishers or as an aid to understanding an obscure future. It is 
issued in its own right, as a guide to the linguistic inheritance and 
habits of a great nation. In the change of viewpoint many men 
and women have played a great part, academics and amateurs, 
notably Dr. Krapp and Dr. Louise Pound, but, in the revolution of 
taste and interest, the clarum et venerabile nomen of the American 
vulgar tongue is Dr. Mencken who, with the first edition of The 
American Language, popularised the study and the promotion of 
that vulgar eloquence, which, with Dante, he thought to be nohbilior 
: tum quia prima fuit humano generi usitata. Et de ha 
nobiliori nostra est intentio pertractare. Now the battle ts over, 
and great works like this are cultivation of a field forever won. 

It is to be noted to begin with that Dr. Mathews defines 
“ Americanism ” more narrowly than did some of his predecessors, 
Their work overlapped a little with that of Sir William Craigie and 
his team, and they were inevitably less critical of the distinction 
between what was indigenously American and what was merely a 
more common usage in America than in Britain. As Dr. Mathews 
points out, both the Oxford Dictionary and Wright’s Dialect Dic- 
tionary erred in giving as Americanisms words that originated (as 
far as we know) in North or South Britain or conversely gave as 
local usages what were almost or quite certainly importations from 
America. There is much more of the rigour of the game here. An 

‘ Americanism * means a word or expression that originated in the 
United States. The term includes: outright coinages, as appendicitis 
hydrant, tularemia; such words as adobe, campus, gorilla, which 
first became English in the United States ; and terms such as faculty, 
fraternity, refrigerator, when used in senses first given to them in 
the American usage.” We are to be shown, that is, the American 
contribution to the English tongue. And what a contribution it is! 

Of course, many of the words are of narrowly local interest. Thus 
new items of the flora and fauna have been given new names, modi- 
fied Indian or Spanish or French names, or an English name has 
been given to some bird or plant roughly recalling an English bird 
or plant or, indeed, not recalling it at all. For “ hemlock ” is “ any 
one of various American evergreen trees of the genus Tsuga,” a 
confusing piece of nomenclature that in the past has puzzled English 
readers of Hawthorne and, presumably, American readers of Plato 
(in translation). It is notable here how many American plants have 
had their names given to them by the Adams of the New World, 
Scottish gardeners and botanists. Gardenia itself is not quite an 
example, for I learn that it is not called after the opera performer, 
Mary Garden, of Aberdeen, but after Dr. Alexander Garden (1730- 
91), who was an “ Amer. botanist ” according to Dr. Mathews, but 
was born in Aberdeenshire and died in London according to the 
Dictionary of American Biography. This merely illustrates the diffi- 
culty of deciding where to draw the line and give the credit. I find it 
hard to see why a phrase from an essay by James Agate should be an 
authority for an Americanism and, although my reverence for The 
Glasgow Herald is just this side idolatry, | don’t regard it, either 
as an adequate American source. 

Dr. Mathews is, of course, faced with the difficulty of all makers 
of dictionaries. He has to fall back on the first printed source he 
can find, which may be late and may be misleading. And just as 
he doesn’t believe that “to stump” is an indigenous Lancashire 


dialect form, neitheg.da I believe that the association of Dunstable 
with straw hats was first noted, linguistically, in New England. Yet 
Dr. Mathews has cast his net very wide indeed —books, pamphlets 
Sears, Roebuck catalogues (but, unless | missed it, no Montgomery, 
Ward), sermons, newspapers, above all newspapers. Never can the 
leading journal of A 


rdmore, Oklahoma, have been quoted more 
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often. Sometimes we are not given the state location of a newspaper 
and we have to guess. Thus I guess, from internal evidence, that 
Somerset is in Maryland, but I'd like to be sure. 

But there is a methodological doubt that the use of this great 
mass of material rouses in me. Is “ printed” being interpreted too 
narrowly ? For example, is the counsel of Fletcher of Saltoun’s 
wise friend not being neglected and are the ballads not being used 
enough ? Could not “corn-fed” have been illustrated from that 
admirable song, “ She’s a corn-fed Indiana girl but she’s Mama to 
me”? And so with many modern additions to the language. 
Equally important is the apparent neglect of the movies, the radio 
and the TV sound-track. Yet these do at least as much to modify 
and enrich the language as “ print.” Take, for example, “ pixilated.” 
There are five quotations given, but not the most important modern 
one which is not (if I may be forgiven for saying so), the quotation 
from The Chicago Tribune, but from the sound-track of Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town. Young things who frequent picture palaces more 
than I do could doubtless give many more instances. 

No doubt for good reasons, Dr. Mathews has not imitated the 
candour of Mr. Partridge or Messrs. Berrey and Van den Berck. 
Without being as prudish as Bartlett, he has not assumed that 
“anything goes,” and many words made familiar in print (and 
possibly in speech) by Messrs. O'Hara, Mailer, Jones, Wilson, &c., 
are ignored here. There is a good deal to be said for this. But 
it has its drawbacks, as when a definition of “line” includes the 
undefined word “wolf”; the line is, indeed, in theory, still the 
shortest distance between two points, but the wolf is not canis lupus 
or even canis latrans. 

But what entertainment and, of course, instruction is here! And 
what light is cast on the national temper! The single biggest entry, 
as is right, seems to be “ prairie.” Politics runs it close, almost 
always in derogatory terms. (Alas, the level of accuracy in the 
political notes is not as high as in the others.) Woman, oddly 
enough, gets hardly any space at all. “ Womanall,” an overall for 
women, is a poor substitute for the endless terms of praise and 
reverence which, we must assume, American men, so fertile in verbal 
invention, have lavished on their ever-loving wives, &c. But of that 
vast treasure-trove there is hardly anything here. Religion gets lots 
of space, not quite as unflattering as politics, but not laudatory 
either. Tools of all kinds are described, and the illustrations of them 
are admirable ; indeed, the only illustration to compete with the 
tools is that of the whiskers of General Burnside. Fredericksburg 
forgotten, the “sideburns” remain. There is the “ prothonotary 
warbler ” that played so important a part in the trials of Alger Hiss. 
There is the * reform club, a club organised to promote temperance.” 
There is so much, but time must have an end! A brogan is “a 
kind of large boat used by the oystermen of the Chesapeake.” 

D. W. Brocan. 
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Hobbes and His Critics. By John Bowle. 6d.) 
I KNOW nothing of the book-trade, but I should not expect a study 
of the seventeenth-century critics of Thomas Hobbes to command 
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a vast and immediate sale. Why should the mind of 1951 turn from 
Kafka and the existential theatre to ascertain what an unknown 
Anglican divine named Lucy thought of The Leviathan ? Why 
indeed ; and but for Mr. Bowle the possibility would not detain us 
Mr. Bowle, however, is a writer to be reckoned with. His Western 
Political Thought and The Unity of European History placed him 
among the foremost practitioners at what we are now resigned to 
calling “ political science.” He is a learned man, who is never dull 
However specialised his subject, he can somehow contrive to please. 
And in his present book he persuades us that his subject is neither 
tedious nor narrow nor unimportant. These early critics of Hobbes 
speak in a real sense for England, and articulate in their rough 
baroque way what is lasting and good in our national politica} 
genius. 

Of course Hobbes was a very great man indeed. His Leviathan 
was one of the most original books ever written. It upset so many 
politicians of both parties when it came out in 1651 that one half 
suspects it must have been true. It is usual to describe it as 
“ cynical.” Hobbes thought mankind a brutish species ; take away 
the State and every man would be at war with every man. Ip 
founding the State men surrendered their liberty (which they had 
enjoyed in natural anarchy) for the better life of an ordered 
commonwealth. Liberty under a State was thus an absurdity, since 
man could not both be ruled and free from rule. The sovereign 
for Hobbes was almost by definition absolute. 

Much of the polemic of his critics was pitiable and_ petty, 
Clarendon and Whitehall called him Cromwell's mouthpiece. Seth 
Ward said Hobbes only wished that “ Aristotility may be changed 
into Hobbeity and instead of the stagyrite, the world may adore the 
great Malmesburian philosopher.” Alexander Rosse saw him as 
an obscene insect—* Shall the beetle thrust the eagle (Aristotle) out 
of his nest?” But between them, Mr. Bowle assures us, these 
several critics built up a substantial case. 

Four points in their indictment seem to him especially telling 
First, the attack on Hobbes’s materialism. Hobbes, in Mr. Bowle’s 
words, attempted “ to devise a society based on cold calculation and 
unsupported by myth.” His critics were right in seeing the weakness 
of this. They insisted on the need for some religious sanctions for 
society. The word “ religious” may be watered down, but history 
shows that at least something of this kind is needed to hold a 
commonwealth together. Secondly, Hobbes is accused of taking too 
pessimistic a view of human nature. As every reader of Candide 
knows, an excessive optimism was in the 17th century fashionable in 
philosophy ; and if the Hobbes view erred one way, how much 
further in the other way does that of Dr. Pangloss err. Mr. Bowle 
is willing to admit that Hobbes had “ deeper insight ” here—though 
it is still hard for anyone to say how right or wrong he was. 

The third count against Hobbes was very much more convincing 
This was the claim that government emanates from society and 
is responsible to society, that “the sovereign” is not simply the 
alternative to “anarchy.” All Hobbes’s critics, Mr. Bowle writes, 
“were provoked to assert the moral basis of society, its ultimate 
authority over and distinction from government.” The fourth point 
was the familiar, but still very cogent argument that the author of 
The Leviathan was a “theorist,” that he was “ unstatesmanlike” 
and “ artificial.” Bramhall said that Hobbes had no idea of practical 
politics; Hobbes forgot that “state policy is not at all like 
Arithmetic and Geometry.” 

This was the voice of empiricism which finally prevailed against 
the sage of Malmesbury. The little men with common sense won 
the day (decisively in 1688) against the giant with the big ideas. It 
might have been a shame in another walk of life. In politics, Mr 
Bowle’s most valuable little book reminds us, such things are almost 
always for the best. Maurice CRANSTON 


The Land of Gwent 


Monmouthshire. By Olive Phillips. County Books Series. (Hale. 14¢3.) 


THe County Books Series has maintained so high a standard of 
authorship and production that it has earned the right to exact 4 
corresponding sensitivity from its reviewers. If this account of the 
tragic and beautiful land of Gwent and its industrial appendage of 
Wentliwg were just one more of those travel books as common as 
blackberries, one would pause to note how conscientiously and 
methodically the ground had been covered, how detailed was the 
information (especially in genealogical tables) and how well 
equipped as a local resident of Newport Miss Phillips had proved 


herself. But this is a book in a series which has made an honouted 
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name for itself, and the temperature of criticism necessarily rises 
from the subnormal. Moreover, this is the country of W. H. Davies 
and Arthur Machen, indeed of Henry Vaughan, Thomas Traherne 
and Francis Kilvert, if one strays a little over the boundaries, and 
by such precedents this study is woefully pedestrian. There is more 
poetry in half a page of Arthur Machen’s Autobiography about his 
own Gwent than there is in this whole book, and it is country to 
draw poetry out of a stone. How, for instance, could Miss Phillips 
have omitted to mention that inscription of a Roman soldier of 
Caerleon found at Bulmore on the Lower Usk—* Ave, Julia, 
Carissima Conjux, In Aeternum Vale,” that poignant cry out of 
the tenebrous past that seems to epitomise its distressful history ? 

Though the book is strong in the family annals of the Marches, 
it is topographically and architecturally weak, and I think it should 
have mentioned that the little church of Kemys on the western 
border of the now desolate Chase of Wentwood contained up to 
quite recently a treasure that has or had only three other parallels 
in Britain, a wooden figure of the Rood whose place was on the 
tympanum of the rood-screen. This has now been removed to the 
Cardiff Museum, thus making it one specimen among many and 
destroying all its local associations. And Miss Phillips ought surely 
to have been much more expansive about Llanthony Priory in the 
now threatened Honddu Valley, for its history, dolorous as it is, is 
of extraordinary “interest, especially in view of Gerald the Welsh- 
man’s fascinating account of it in the twelfth century. I wish, too, 
she had been more critical about the exploits of Owen Glendawer 
(whom she, like other moderns, persists in calling Owain Glyndwr), 
for the fact is that in all the bubble bubble, toil and trouble of the 
Marches of Border history, no personal ambition nor campaign 
wrought such utter devastation as Glendower’s war against Welsh 
and English alike. If he was “ the patriot,” to quote Miss Phillips's 
word, he fits very comfortably into Dr. Johnson's definition. 

What a pity that, though the illustrations are generous, the map 
is so inadequate! Without a good map, a county survey becomes 
a cripple. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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tion. Best of the bunch, by any literary standard, is The Season 
the Stranger, a first novel by a man of 23, from internal eyj 

an American. I have seldom read a novel, first or otherwise, thas 
owed so little to contemporary influences. It is the story of a y 
American teacher at a Chinese university in the last stages of the 
Civil War, with the Communists daily expected ; and it welds the 
relationship of the American to his students, his colleagues, pis 
mistress, his servant, and to the political urgencies that tear at them 
all, into a harmonious and deeply moral whole. The language jp 
which people converse is almost a foreign one that needs assimilati 
before it can be easily understood ; it reads like a translation, and 
has the interesting effect of isolating these people as it were in q 
crystal for observation, without, as is usual in novels about 
foreigners, a constant if unconscious paralleling of them with our. 
selves. This is a heroic novel, and I found it both moving ang 
inspiring. 

Engagement in Bangkok is also a first novel, also about the Far 
East and also outside the common rut. A very naive undeveloped 
young man from a Scottish Border town, frustrated by his inferior 
position in the family business, takes a job in Bangkok under ag 
old autocrat very similar to the uncle he is trying to escape. The 
novel is rather too long in getting under way, but once John arrives 
in Siam it is consistently interesting, both for the story of this gauche 
young man’s very credible development kept well within the limits of 
his potentialities, and even more for the extremely interesting picture 
of this‘Eastern commercial world before the last war. 

Next, two more first novels, each by women, each with an 
academic background, each deliberately confined within a minute 
compass. Catherine Brooke might well be described as an exercise 
in bourgeois realism, for the account of the young widow's infinitely 
restricted social round among the mothers and children of Cam. 
bridge is inescapably real and infinitely drear. In fact, with love 
affairs that go miserably but so convincingly wrong, with women 
who drink and children who die, the book is depressing to a degree, 
the more so as Mrs. Marsden writes well enough to reinforce our 
uncomfortable conviction that this is what life is really like. 

Mrs. Fisher’s Field Day, on the other hand, is more deliberately 
planned as entertainment. As its title suggests, it covers one day in 
the life of a public school and, as is conventional with books con- 
fining themselves to so small a span, this day is of great emotional 
significance in the lives of most of its characters—the housemaster’s 
wife who thinks she longs to be pregnant, the schoolboy who cant 
decide whether to apply for deferment, the kitchenmaid who stole 
the picture, and so on. These books can seldom convince, since 
most of us know only too well that one day is very like another 
day, and is unlikely to be quite such an unusual day for so many 
people at once. But on most days we like to be entertained, and 
this Field Day will do very well. 

Now, as sooner or later we always must, we turn to the sensitive 
books, of which the better is The Rough and the Smooth, in which 
a nice young man, a barrister and potential Tory politician, has one 
of those obsessions for one of those girls, not only not of his own 
class but a slut and a liar to boot. All that is wrong with this book 
is that we’ve read the story rather often before, and here it is all 
rather too mild, gentle and obvious to be worthy of Mr. Maugham's 
talent which is well shown in the creation of the fat, genial, crooked 
and yet honest Barker, the one character who is both original and 
appealing. 

My Son is Mortal seemed to me rather a horrid book. It is again 
a story‘we know well (for American writers very often tell it), 
the story of the doting mother and the homosexual son. This one 
is pepped up with an exquisite setting on the Italian coast, but il 
never rings true or sincere, and one has the feeling that Miss Vance 
has constructed her story for the sake of fashion and craft rather 
than conviction. 


The Silver Locusts, composed of distantly related episodes about 
the settlement of Mars in some fifty years time, is nor just another 
piece of science-fiction. It is rather a series of fantastic imaginings 
some merely bizarre but some successfully weird. I particularly 
commend the death of the robot house, completely original, classi 
ally horrific. 

When a Cardinal turns to writing novels, one may reasonably 
hope for a major statement on morality from someone surely super 
latively equipped to offer it. This The Foundling is not. It is swett 
and gentle and tolerant and kind, its dramatic excitement of the 
same sort as but rather less pungent than Pollyanna. 

MARGHANITA LASKL 
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“ There was another principle of freedom scrupulously honoured 
in England,” says Arthur Bryant, writing of the eighteenth 
century. “ It was individual ownership, it was held, that enabled 
a man to defy excessive authority. This was also the belief of the 
great libertarian pioneers of the United States. To Washington 
and Jefferson property and democracy were synonymous : 
their ideal was the small freeholder scorning all tyrants, political 
and economic.” Putting aside mere fashions in thought, by 
which we are all so easily affected, is not that still true? Don’t 
we sometimes allow the evils of excessive ownership to blind us to 
the freedom, the just privileges, the tonic sense of responsibility, 
which moderate ownership confers ? 


That is what St. Pancras Building Society believes ; and it also 
believes that every share taken in the Society helps someone 
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his individuality and a larger measure of freedom. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Nor since devaluation have stock markets 
been given such a powerful stimulus as they 
have received from the announcement of 
the election date. The immediate resurgence 
of hope in the hearts of investors gave rise, 
as might have been expected, to a sharp 
upward revision of equity share prices, with 
some quite spectacular gains in those groups, 
such as rubber shares, which stood to be 
worst hit by the Gaitskell dividend freeze. 
This buying movement was the natural out- 
come of the view, widely and confidently 
held by investors, that the election odds are 
strongly in favour of a Conservative victory 
and that such a change of Government 
would mean, in general, a fairer deal for the 
ordinary shareholder and, in particular, the 
death-knell of statutory dividend limitation. 
So long as the Conservatives remain 
favourites I cannot see much risk of any 
serious setback in share prices, although I 
am equally not surprised that, after its first 
fine careless rapture, the market is now 
behaving cautiously. 


Need for Caution 


Any sober assessment of the investment 
outlook—ignoring the possibility that the 
election may go the wrong way—must recog- 
nise that whatever Government is in favour 
will have to face some awxward problems. 
Difficulties in the field of materials, fuel and 
transport cannot be solved quickly, nor is it 
going to be easy to get the balance of pay- 
ments, now badly in deficit against the dollar, 
on to a sound footing again. Some restric- 
tion of imports looks unavoidable and one 
can only hope that there will be no cuts in 
imported raw materials for British industry. 
These are specific problems quite apart from 
anything which a Conservative Government 
might do to combat inflation and put the 
British economy back on to a sounder basis. 
The City hopes, although it does not pitch 
its expectations very high, that part at least 
of the inflationary problem will be solved 
by the elimination of non-essential Govern- 
ment spending. It is also mindful of the 
fact, however, that the Conservative Party 
has on more than one occasion expressed 
itself as favouring a more “ realistic " money 
policy. This obviously implies some willing- 
ness to use the interest rate weapon as a 
means of damping down demand, and one 
should be prepared, I imagine, for a stiffen- 
ing of interest rates, at least for short-term 
money. Such an expectation has already 
found reflection in the weakness of short- 
dated securities in the gilt-edged market, but 
so far the strengthening of investment con- 
fidegge has served to venom Croodeted 
gilt-edged stocks from any severe fall. 
Another factor which has helped gilt-edged 
is the prospect that under a Conservative 
régime the steel industry will be returned to 
private ownership. While nobody in the 
City seems to have any clear-cut ideas about 
the financial mechanics of such an un- 


scrambling plan, it is assumed that it will 
involve some reduction in the amount of 
Steel stock outstanding. Similarly, the 
removal of the fear of any further experi- 
ments in nationalisation would automatically 
reduce the risk of further large additions to 
the supply of gilt-edged securities. Barring 
any grave developments in the international 
political situation, the chances seem to be, 
therefore, that gilt-edged prices will hold 
somewhere around current levels. 


Some Good Industrials 


What of industrial Ordinary shares ? 
Although they may well yield some of the 
ground gained in last week's enthusiastic 
markets, I doubt whether they will react 
sufficiently to justify present holders in 
selling with a view to repurchasing later on. 
Most of this week’s setback has been due to 
profit-taking by short-term operators and the 
usual marking-down by jobbers in the 
absence of buying. In my view the oppor- 
tunity should be taken on dull days between 
now and the election to pick up sound 
industrial equities and especially those whose 
current dividend rates are covered by a large 
margin of earnings. A brief list of such 
shares would include Courtaulds, now 
around 49s. 9d., paying 114 per cent. and 
earning over 60 per cent., Imperial Chemical 
at Sls. 6d., paying 12 per cent. out of earn- 
ings of 46 per cent., Austin Motor at 34s. 9d., 
paying 35 per cent. and earning 235 per cent., 
and Lever Bros. quoted at 55s. with a 134 
per cent dividend covered by 44 per cent. 
earnings. This list could easily be extended 
to include a wide range of rubber and base 
metal shares, where the dividend possibili- 
ties, ignoring the threatened dividend freeze, 
are even more alluring. As I have em- 
phasised, however, the economic outlook is 
not such as to suggest that boards of 
directors, even under a Conservative régime, 
are likely to indulge in an orgy of dividend 
raising. What I have in mind is the proba- 
bility of moderate dividend increases, if and 
when the dividend freeze is ended. Judged 
on earnings and asset values these shares 
should all have scope for capital apprecia- 
tion in a more favourable political environ- 
ment. I doubt whether prices will present 
a much more favourable opportunity than is 
available just now. 


«“ Imps ” Refinancing 


the 
Tobacco Company appear to have been 
taken by surprise by the board's decision to 
seek their approval for an increase in the 


Some stockholders in Imperial 


group’s borrowing powers. Admittedly, the 
power sought, which will enable Sir Robert 
Sinclair and his ¢g-dirgctors to borrow up to 
£137,500,000, or £55 million more than the 
nt limit, involves very large fiftires. 

ey have to be cogsidered, however, in 
ation t e scale Of the group’s activities 

i icular, to the huge increase in 

sks at high prices, which is putting an 
in¢reasing strain on financial resources. 
Stockholders will recall that only last 
October this situation was relieved to some 
extent by the issue of £20 million of 4 per 


cent. Unsecured Loan Stock, which wa 
heavily over-subscribed, but in the 
balance-sheet dated October 31, 1950, it wag 
plain that after allowing for the proceeds of 
this issue the group would still remaig 
heavily indebted to the banks. In mor 
normal circumstances the Imperial Tobaggg 
board would obviously follow the course of 
making a substantial issue of new Preferencg 
shares, or new Ordinary shares, on attractive 
terms.. Unfortunately, with Profits Tax at 
its present level and with the Capital Issues 
Committee keeping a careful watch on the 
bonus element in any new share issues the 
normal method of financing loses its attrac. 
tions. In the market it is thought unlikely 
that the company will embark on any new 
financing in the immediate future. When the 
time is judged ripe the Imperial Tobacco 
directors may see fit to make-a further issue 
of loan stock. Alternatively, if the operatiog 
can be delayed for several months, financial 
conditions under a new political régime 
might enable this company to make a large 
issue of Ordinary capital on bonus terms, | 
see no reason to alter my view that “ Imps” 
£1 Ordinary units now quoted a shilling or 
two over £5, offering a yield of just over 
6 per cent., are a good industrial holding. 


General Theatre Attractions 


Just over a year ago I outlined the merits 
of the 6s. 8d. Preferred Ordinary shares of 
the General Theatre Corporation. They were 
then quoted around 9s. 9d. and the company 
was paying a 15 per cent. dividend. Today 
these shares are standing around 10s. 3d. and 
the dividend has just been increased modestly 
from 15 per cent. to 161-5 per cent., this 
payment, equivalent to about 7d. net per 
share, still being included in the price, It 
seems to me that in the light of the latest 
results these shares, offering a yield of over 
104 per cent., are under-valued. The 
accounts show that for the year to June 23 
this company, which owns or controls 4 
cinema theatres in London and the Pro 
vinces, increased its trading profits from 
£162,223 to £207,175. After charging depre- 
ciation and taxation the net balance rose 
from £34,148 to £56,534, raising the earnings 
on the Preferred Ordinary shares to over 
50 per cent., or about three times the 
dividend rate. Since cinema attendances, as 
reported by Mr. J. Arthur Rank in his state- 
ment to Odeon shareholders, remained 
relatively stable it is a fair inference that this 
improvement in profits reflects substantial 
administrative economies. Assuming, as 
seems reasonable, that profits can be 
around the present level, there would seem 
to be a strong likelihood, if the dividead 
freeze is ended, that the payment to Pre- 
ferred Ordinary shareholders will be 
increased. Between 1946 and 1948 dividends 
ranged between 224 per cent. and 23} per 
cent., and the shares were quoted as high as 
13s. 3d. in 1949 and up to 18s. in 1948. This 
year’s slight increase in dividend is consis 
tent with a sharp increase in the company’s 
carry-forward, which is up to £165,318, 
against £152,770 ht in. As a result of 
the sale of redt@mant properties, which 
yielded a profit of £25,787, the liquid pos 
tion has been improved, with the 
holding £106,000 higher than on June 23, 
1950. The shares look attractive both for 
their high income yield and their chances of 
capital appreciation. 
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ACROSS 

1. The song of Eros? (8.) 

5. Not fresh meat here? (6€.) 

9. “Where the remote — ride in the 
ocean's bosom unespied ” (Marvell). 
(8 

10. The last word with penni?s. (6.) 

12. She changes me also (© 


13. Climax of Hood's negative poem. 


(8 

1S. Might have been spears once (7, §.) 

1%. But it’s generally rabbits that 
failed in exams. (12 

23, 24. German for “ sublime “? (5, 
¢ 

26. Horne was one. (6 

27. Cash not put away? (8.) 

2%. Silent change (€ 

29. One must make some 
them. (8 


allowance for 


DOWN 
of smal] animals? (6.) 
and limb” (Butler). 


Shapely lover 
both of wind 
(6 
3. A waveller in U.S.A. (7.) 
4. Litle Catherine gets to Jook so 
wooden! 4 
Eccl esiastical sort of walk. (7.) 
uist’s vade mecum? (8.) 
she roaming? (8 
awry in JOY 4, 3 
14. Denies a new make-uf 
16. The rate is changed 
the middle (8 


with more in 


The winner of Crossword No. 


Chatsworth Road, Ainsdale, Lancs. 


.A 
9. “Not God in — ! 


drop of 12 inches. (8.) 
when 
(Brown). (7.) 
refrigerator in the 


the eve 
is cool? ” 

. House with a 
basement (7.) 
They become what they are at their 
number. (6.) 
The ocean rises 
assent. (6.) 
American city 
(4 
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swallowed by en ox, 
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Classified advertisements musi be prepaid, 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letiers. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced. Crests verified.— 
LAMBERT AND Raccetr, Genealogists and 
Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 
Watford, Herts 
] RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY. 231, 
Baker St., London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940 Members everywhere.—Write for 
particulars. 
YANCER SUFFERER (51812).—Poor man 
4 (48), beyond treatment, with large 
family (5 at_ school), needs nourishing 
foods. Please help us to care for him (also 
hundreds of omer sad Jewellery 


Victoria 


YOUNTRY FAIR" 
BER now on sale. The monthly 
illustrated journal of the open air, with 
contributions by A. G. Street, James Fisher, 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, Esther McCracken, 
Marchioness of Bath. At all bookstalls 
2s. 6d., or direct from ALDWORTH Press, 
2. Lowndes Street, S.W.1. 
F*#IBITION and Conference Rooms 
4 available in West End.—Apply Bririsa 
Co.oun Councit, 13, Portman Square, W.1. 
Welbeck 4185. 
“crs behind to-day’s grave events. 
Personal] service covering world affairs. 
Specimen free.—Tus LONDON NEWSLETTER, 
3 Copthall Court, E.C.2. 
ELP WANTED for lady, complete 
invalid suffering from multiple arthritis 
whose short career as governess was end 
by accident which resulted in amputation 
of leg. She is receiving special treatment 
to which she is responding in a remarkable 
way but help is wanted towards the cost 
of this treatment.—(Case 425), Room 11, 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLE’S Alp ASS80- 
CIATION, 6. Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, 
8.W.1. Not State-Aided. 
N USIC and Ballet lover, keen country 
4 walker, male, forty-five, in Lower 
Income group, would like to correspond 
with female counterpart. Any European 
nationality.—Box 286C. s 
N account of the General Biection th 
s.. the  Sessio: "rll 


OCTOBER NUM 


commencement 


Hampstead Parliament post ned. f 
October 3rd to 3ist. et ications 
Membership to F. D. Hunter, 19, Seals res 
Lane, N.3. 


RIVATE 
treatment. 
BCM/Faith, London, W.C.1 
Gru. SMOKING? Details of cure from 
D. P. Servicts, 11, Old Bond St.. W. 


YRASINTERPRETERS.—Quick, accurate. 

European ianguages. Tuition Spanish, 

German. Natives.—Tel. TER 3586. 
= = = 
GREAT SAVING.—Suits, Overcoats, 
Costumes turned from £5. List free. 
Alterations, repairs. Over 10,000 testi- 
monials Callers by appointment.—-Geo. 
WALKER Scientific Turning and Tailor, 
3, Audrey Road, Ilford. 

STLEYS of. a x es STREET (109), 
London, Pipe _ specialists 
REPAIRS aap mabe Meerschaum 
old or new, purchased 

a Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 

t, Manager/ess, Dietitian-Caterer. 

Medical Secretary Rapid postal courses. 

Brochure id Secy., Southern Training 
College, Brighton, 6. 

OOKS PURCHASED 
Collections of books on most 

nied Town or country visited 

i without expense or oblig 

Sayers, 14, William Wthe 
Temple Bar 9243 
THINGS that Rapipism wil) do for 
will (1) create | will power: 
(3) increase your 
rain you to 
(5) enable y 
r tions.—Write for 
rue "RAPIDIED INSTITUTE, 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
WHltehall 8877). 
STOP SMOKING 
ethod Explanatory 
S. STANLEY, 24, 


Metaphysical - pee e...4 
t ood results.—Grant’s, 


Small or large 
subjects 
Helpful 


ation.— 
Street, 


World- 
booklet 
Holborn, 


, MENDING on all garn - 
y Hosiery Mending—3-day 
r call BELL INVISIBLE 
1D New Bond Street, W.1. 
Seite fe JEWELLERY OR SILVER?-—As 
the le 1 Ha tton Garden llers 
fol! ng Record 
Cc ult ired Pez 
5 Gold Pocket Watc 
250 Diamond Watches 
£3-£25 Solid Silver & 
es; £10-2£100 Gol 
10-£75 Solid Silver “ 
£5-£1 000 for One, 
e s&s Diamond 
£ 5.000 
Rines 


TOD Stan 


Valuatic 

Gemmolog'cal 

cal] personally, send your parcel 

ered Pos it will be quite safe 

will recei an immediate Cash Ofte: 
obligation to sell, M. HAYES ANnr 

106, Hation Garden, London 
HOLborn 9177 
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LENDER FEET ?7_A. AA. AAA. You can 
D perfectly ‘fited from over 1, 
pairs always in stock, of jal Slim Fit- 
ting Physica] Culture ashion 

American sizes 6-12.—E.uiorts, L 
bourne Grove, W.2. Buses 7, 15, 

31, 36. 46. BAY 4282. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


DDRESSED Notepaper.—500. 18s. 6<.. 
1,000 30s. 6d.. post free (purchase tax 
extra). Samples. General Printing.— 
W. TRIMBLE, Enniskillen, Noithern Ireland. 
OFFEE BY POST.—Freshly roasted. 
berry or ground: 2 Ib. 9s. 6d.. 4 Jb, 
18s. 6d., % ib. 27s. 6d., 10 Ib. 45s. Post paid 
U.K.—Tue City or Lonpon Corres Co., 49, 
Leadenhall Street, 
AND-KNITTED WOOLLIES, 
in stock and to order. 


all sizes, 
Twin sets 
gens. c., parcels On appro.—KNITIING 
Henley- in-Arden, ks. 
Iris es 
x 


Lencrus.—Natural 


Satistact: ion or mo H. Con 
nfs po » 1, Stoke’ ivwingten Road, 
London. 


S.— 1. Pure White Heav 
ik ig a Nylon; ¢€ac 
pane 
. 2 *Nylen, 
or tient pees com pene! % : 
150 in. 2 panels 20/ penels 
panels 72/6. Carr. a, Sofaction’ p. 
money back.—H. Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 281), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
HODODENDRONS. AZALEAS, orna- 
mental _— shrubs, 
heathers, hedging 
camellias, roses 
pants for all garden requirements. 
bill strain of azaleas is supreme. 
Descriptive catalogue from Tus Kynar Hit 
Nursery Lrp., W oking, Surrey. 


LITERARY 


NV AKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
WINTER 
writing—so few do. 
crying out for new writers. 
School of Journalism, founded under dis- 
tinguished patronage and staffed by experts. 
has helped many to start this profitable 
part-time career. The School gives personal 
coaching by post in Story Writing, Jour- 
sm, Poetry, Radio Plays, &c. Pre- 
liminary advice is free; fees are low.—Send 
for a free copy of ** Writing for the Press,” 
rospectus Dept., Lonpon Schoo. oF 
OURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, 
MUSeum 4574. Whenever you 
think ‘of writing. think of the L.S.J.’ 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Nat. 
Mag.. Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c 
ostal subscription Send for details 
HOoMAS AND Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan 
Street, Blackpool. 
COMPETENT Typist requires home- 
4 work. Prompt attention given to all 
orders.—Terms, on request, to Mrs. 
Barnett, 35, Bowes Road, N.13. 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing 24-hour 
eF duplicating translations.—-31, Kensing*on 
Church Street, London, W.8. Western 5809 


ITERARY TYPING.—Theses, 

4 novels, &c., expertiy and 
typed. ls. 6d 1,000 words 
Davies, 54, Newton Road, 
Swansea, Glam 


Geog 
by 


articles, 
accurately 
CABORN 
Mumblies. 





-and the Modern 
Writer.’ See the Special Book 
Week Selection by ‘The 
Friends of Wine’ at Truslove 
& Hanson, Clifford Street, 
(Bond Street), W.1. 9-5.30 
daily. October 1-6. 


ALSTON’S 
Rubber 
Reducing Corsets 


‘WINE: 











Try thie perfect all-rnubber founda- 
tion garment, which slime your 
figure into flattering lines of beauty, 
i discover why thonsands acclaim 
the moet comfortable corset 


when worn w 


Style 4: High Waisted 
Girdle with bookside 
fastening as —— 
Reduces t 


” 


‘Spare Tyre i 


Style 1: Roll-on 
Gesign 


Girdle with Sin. 

for fuller be 
se 42 

Wraproond 


50/- 


4 all garments 


All-robber apilift 
siere with deep 
midriff band 


Btyle 3: 
firdle with book- / 

side fastening 21/- 
in full if 
t and hip 


Money refunded 


Send neat-le-shin wees 
measurements la 


ALSTON’ CORSETRY 


Dept. SP. 1%, Seaside Road, 


not completely satisfied 


Eastbourne 
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